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FINE 
ARTISTS’ 


WATER COLORS 


Weber Fine Artists’ Water 
Colors are prepared from the 
finest quality, chemically 
pure pigments. They offer 
the artist the best of perma- 
nent and physical properties, 
that can be put into an 
artist color. 


Put up in Whole and Half Pans, 
Tubes, Octagon Glass Pots with 
Cover 





SPECIALTIES: 


PERMALBA—An Artists’ Permanent White 


AQUA PASTEL—A Crayon with which to Paint 
as well as Draw 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INK 
BRUSHES FOR ARTISTS 


Circulars on Request 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen 





Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Patronize Your Nearest 
Weber Dealer 

















Art Instructors— 
Art Students— 





The most perfect drawings are made with easy 
flowing, flexible pens—Gillott's Pens. They re- 
quire less inking—do not scratch or clog. Both 
art instructors and students have known their 
quality and dependability for many years. 


Try Gillott's Pens today. Sold at all art suppliers. 
Send 25c direct for a sample set of six pens or 
$1.00 for a complete set of twelve, including 
three delicately fine points. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


93 Chambers Street 
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Me and Susanna 
Pause to Show You 
How to Save Money 


The regular subscription price to 


AMERICAN ARTIST 


(formerly Art Instruction) 


for 1 year (10 issues) is $3.00 


(Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra) 


SPECIAL RATES FOR 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


5 one year subs. for $2.25 each 
10 one year subs. for $2.00 each 


SAVE 25% to 33%%! 


Organizer’s Bonus 


Earn a one year subscription by organizing 
a group of five. Earn a two year subscrip- 
tion by organizing a group of ten. 


BE A GROUP ORGANIZER! 


\ ish commissions paid on group subscriptions ) 


330 West 42nd St... New York. N. Y. 














Dixon Anadel is a coll- 
ored, indelible pencil, 
with exceptionally strong, 
brilliant, water soluble 
leads. Has a dozen studio 
uses — layouts, roughs, 
color sketches, lettering, 
diagrams, maps, plans, 
etc. 24 assorted colors. 





Dixon Best is a colored 
crayon pencil for drau- 
ing, sketching, drafting 
and map coloring. Its 
colors are brilliant and 
permanent. Leads are of 
satin smooth, even tex- 
ture. 36 colors to choose 
from. 





ABOUT PIXIT 


The creator of this drawing says, “‘Here is a 
brand new rubber that every pencil artist has 
been waiting for--Dixon Pixit. Pixit cleans-- 
not by abrasive action that wears out the sur- 
face of the paper but by picking up the pencil 
dust and pencil tones. 


Unlike erasers it makes no crumb, has no 
grit. It works with a clean stroke, leaving the 
paper fresh, and adding sparkle to the drawing. 


In the tree drawing, for example, Pixit was a 
valuable ally of Typhonite Eldorado pencils in 
producing a sparkling, snappy effect. To use 
Pixit merely break off a piece and work it up in 
the fingers until it is soft and pliable. Then it 
can be pointed to a chisel edge if desired.” 


The makers of Eldorado Drawing Pencils and 
Pixit also offer two other famous 
artists’ tools—Best and Anadel. 


School Bureau, Dept. 32-J2 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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A.C.A. Gallery (52 W. 8) 

Jan. 28-Feb. 19: Paintings by 
Tromka; Feb. 11-Mar.31: Oils by 
William Gropper. 

American Academy of Arts and 
Letters (633 W. 155) Thru the 
Winter: Exhibition of living and 
deceased members, including Childe 
Hassam and Edwin Austin Abbey. 
A. W. A. (353 W. 57) 

To Feb. 2: Major Show of oils 
& sculptures by artist members. 
An American Place (509 Madison) 
Feb. 1-Mar. 15: Old and recent 
paintings by Georgia O'Keeffe. 

Arden Galleries (460 Park Ave.) 
Thru Jan. 27: Drawings by con- 
temporary: sculptors; Feb: Dutch 

paintings—17th century. 
Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) 
Jan. 29-Feb. 10: Portraits of dogs 
by Joyce MacNichol; Feb. 12-24; 
Paintings of Vermont by Ruth G. 
Mould; Feb. 26-Mar. 9: Drawings 
by John Pratt Whitman. 
Assoc. Amer. Artists (711 Fifth) 
Jan. 23-Feb.10: Oils by Ernest 
Fiene; Feb. 12-24: Paintings by 
Don Freeman— one-man show; Feb. 
14-26: Water color exhibition by 
Samuel Homsey, who designed 
Amer. Artists’ Galleries; Feb. 26- 
Mar. 15: Retrospective exhibition 
of works by James Chapin. 
Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) 
Feb: Paintings by 19th century 
American artists. 
Bignou Gallery (32 E. 57) 
Thru Feb: 20th century French 
paintings from private collection 
in Paris. 
Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) 
Feb: New paintings by Gallery 
Group. 
Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkway) 
To Feb. 25: Eastman Johnson 
show; To Feb. 4: Nicaraguan pot- 
tery designs (drawings); Feb. 3- 
Mar. 4: “Glamour Secrets of the 
Ancients” and drawings by South- 
west Indians; Feb. 9-Mar. 31: 
Bresdin — prints and drawings; 
Thru Feb: Photos by Geo. B. 
Brainard, 1845-1887. 
Buchholz Gallery (32 E. 57) 
Thru Jan. 27: Paintings by Max 
Beckmann. 
Chait Galleries (600 Madison) 
Feb: Permanent showing of carl 
Chinese bronzes and pottery. 
Clay Club (4 W. 8) 
Feb: Sculptures by members. 
Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) 
Feb: Paintings by Max Schlitzler. 
Decorators Club (745 Fifth) 
To Feb. 5: Screen and Mural Exhi- 
bition including works by fourteen 
contemporary artists; Feb. 5-Mar. 
4: Still Life exhibition. 
Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) 
Jan. 23-Feb. 10: One-man shou 
of Rainy Benett, 36 water colors 
painted in Venezuela for Standard 
Oil Company of N. J. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57) 
To Jan. 31: Oils by Mrs. Eloise 
Egan; Feb: Paintings by 19th cen- 
tury French artists. 
Ward Eggleston (161 W. 57) 
Jan. 22-Feb. 20: Oil paintings b) 
Harry F. Waltman. 
F. A. R. Gallery (19 E. 61 
Feb: Works of old and modern 


masters. 
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A Calendar of New York Exhibitions prepared by 


“AMERICAN ARTIST’’ 


Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) 
To Feb. 11: Works of Arthur B. 
Davies from collection of Fred- 
eric Newlin Price; Feb. 11-24: 
Paintings by Ward Thorne. 

The Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) 
Thru Feb. 3: Paintings by George 
Renouard; Feb. 5-17; Oils by 
Chas. Hovey Pepper; Feb. 19-Mar. 
2: Sculpture by Doris Caesar. 
French Art Galleries (51 E. 57) 
Feb: French Impressionists and the 
masters of French Art. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Jan. 27: ONE 
HUNDRED PRINTS selected by the 
Soc. of American Etchers; Oils 
and pastels by Kenneth Bates; To 
Jan. 31: Oils & sculptures, Artist 
Members; Jan. 30-Feb. 17: 41st 
Annual Exhibition of Amer. Soc. 
of Miniature Painters; Feb. 5-24: 
First one-man of Louis C. Rosen- 
berg—original drawings and etch- 
ings. 
FIFTH AVENUE BRANCH (Fifth 
Ave. at 55) To Jan. 27: Exhibi- 
tion of “70 Americans”; Feb. 
6-17: Recent paintings by Sidney 
Dickinson; Feb. 27-Mar. 9: Oil 
paintings by Robert Philipp. 

Grant Studios (175 Macdougal) 

To Jan. 22: Annual Black & 
White Show of drawings, prints 
& sculptures; Jan. 29-Feb. 13: Ex- 
hibit of New York Society of 
Women Artists. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) 

To Jan. 31: Exhibit of jades from 
Collection of Agathon Fabergé, 
son of the Russian Court Jeweler, 
Karl Fabergé. 

Arthur H. Harlow (620 Fifth) 
To Jan. 31: Etchings by old and 
modern masters; Feb: Early views 
of New York and other American 
cities. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (63 E. 57) 
Jan. 22-Feb. 10: Oils by Patsy 
Santo—Romantic Primitive. 

“The Horse in Art” (4 W. 57) 
To Jan. 31: Exhibition of sculp- 
ture, ceramics, tapestries; Oriental, 
European & American paintings 
and prints, glass, porcelains and 
jades. Under direction of Karl 
Freund for French and American 
Assoc. Relief of War Sufferers. 

Kennedy Galleries (785 Fifth) 
Feb: Old prints of locomotives. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) 
To Jan. 31: Lithographs; Feb: 
Etchings by Kerr Eby. 

Kleeman Galleries (38 E. 57) 

To Jan. 31: Water colors by Hig 
gins; Drawings & etchings by 
R. Stephens Wright; Feb: Oils & 
water colors by Ann Brockman; 
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also water colors & etchings of 
ducks by Hans Kleiber. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) 
To Jan. 27: Works by David and 
Ingres. 
C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) 

To Jan. 27: Paintings by Edmund 
Yaghjian; Jan. 29-Feb. 17: Oils 
by Louis Bouche; Feb. 19-Mar. 9 
Paintings by Henry Schnakenberg. 
John Levy Galleries (11 E. 57) 
Feb: Barbizon School and 18th 
century English paintings. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15 E. 57) 
Feb. 20-Mar. 18: Recent paint- 
ings by Joseph Pollet. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57) 

Feb: Works by French masters. 
Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) 

To Jan. 27: Paintings & pastels by 
Robert Brackman; Jan. 30-Feb. 
19: Paintings by Moses Soyer. 
Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) 
To Jan. 31: Floral and plant prints 
in color by Bertha Jaques. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
Ave. at 82) Jan. 20-Mar. 3: 
Heads in sculpture; Water colors 
and sculptures by Antoine Barye; 
Historical exhibit of woodcuts 
from Museum Collection. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Feb. 22: Paintings & drawings 
by Frederic Taubes; Feb. 5-29: 
8th Annual Group Show by mem- 
bers of the Gallery. 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) 

To Jan. 27: Recent paintings by 
Stephen Etnier; Feb: Paintings by 
selected group of American artists. 
Morgan Gallery (37 W. 57) 

Jan. 22-Feb. 3: Paintings and 
monotypes by Federico Cantu; 
Feb. 19-Mar. 2: Paintings by 
Morris Davidson. 

Pierpont Morgan Library (29E36) 
Jan. 17-Mar. 2: “The Fifteenth- 
Century Book,” an exhibition ar- 
ranged for the 500th Anniversar) 
of the invention of printing. (10 
to 5 daily except Sunday and 
holidays.) 

Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) 

Jan. 29-Feb. 10: Water colors by 
Alfrida Storm; Feb. 12-24: Oils 
by Clara Thorward; Feb. 26-Mar. 
9: Water colors by Gregory D. 
Ivy. 

Museum of Mod. Art (11 W. 53) 
Jan. 26-thru Feb: Special Exhibi- 
tion of Italian masterpieces 
brought to this country last year 
for the San Francisco World’s 
Fair. The collection includes 
world-famous paintings and sculp- 
ture of the Italian Renaissance and 
Baroque periods. Open daily 10 
a.m. to 10 p.m. 


your Bulletin Board 





National Art Society exhibition— 
ART FOR YOUR SAKE—on view at 
pepac, Inc. (630 Fifth Ave.) 
Daily except Sun.—10 to 6. 

Perls Gallery (32 E. 58) 

To Feb. 2: Paintings and gouaches 
by Theodore Strawinsky; Feb. 5- 

Mar. 1: Paintings by John Nichols. 

Karl Nierendorf (18 E. 57) 

Feb: Works by Paul Klee—1909 
to 1939. 

Frank Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
Feb: Oils by Henry Varnum Poor. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside) 
To Feb. 25: Exhibition of Inter- 
national Women Painters, Sculptors 
and Gravers; Feb. 6-25: Oils and 
water colors by artists of Ohbio, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia— 
selected from Butler Art Institute 
Show, Youngstown, Obio. 

Robinson Galleries (126 E. 57) 
Jan. 22-Feb. 3: Martial Music 
series of sculptures by Anita 
Weschler; Feb. 19-Mar. 2: One- 
man show of sculptures by Eugenie 
Gershoy. Thru Feb: Limited Edi- 
tion Sculptures. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) 

Feb. 9-Mar. 1: Annual Oil Exhibit. 

Schaeffer Gallery (61 E. 57) 

Feb: Old Master paintings. 

Steuben Glass, Inc. (718 Fifth) 
To Feb. 12: Exhibition of Designs 
in glass for Steuben by many well- 
known artists, including Benton, 
Curry, Grant, Kroll, Mansbhip, 
O’Keeffe, Waugh and Wood. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) 

Feb. 6-25: Member exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture. 

Uptown Gallery (249 West End) 
Feb. 5-Mar. 1: First one-man show 
of water colors and drawings by 
Richard Sussman. 

Valentine Gallery (16 E. 57) 

Feb: Two American painters — 
Milton Avery and Leon Hartl. 

Vendome Gallery (339 W. 57) 

Feb. 1-14: One-man show of oils, 
drawings and water colors by Hans 
Alex Mueller; Feb. 15-28: Four- 
man exhibition of oils and water 
colors. 

Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) 
Thru Feb. 3: New paintings by 
Alexander James. 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38E57) 
Thru Jan. 27: Sculptures by 
Robert Cronbach — first one-man 
show. 

Walle Sketch Classes Gallery (142 
E. 39) To Feb. 8: Time and 
FORTUNE portrait originals by 
Ernest Hamlin Baker; also the car- 
toon, with preliminary sketches 8 
studies, of his recently completed 
mural for the Wakefield, R. I., 
Post Office. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
Feb. 5-24: Lithographs by Benton 
Spruance. 

Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) 

Jan. 10-Feb. 18: 1940 Annual Ex- 
hibition of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Art — paintings, sculptures, 
water colors, drawings and prints; 
Feb. 23-Mar. 27: Permanent Col- 
lection; Feb. 27-Mar. 17: Mural 
designs for Federal Buildings. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19 E. 64) 
Thru Feb: Retrospective exhibi- 
tion of twenty years of sculpture 
by Boris Lovet-Lorski. 
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“Major” our mascot, the beastie who has pranced on 
the Cover of Art INSTRUCTION ever since its founding 
in April 1937, has now got up on his hind legs, so 
thrilled is he over our metamorphosis. Perhaps like 
Homo Sapiens, who once walked on all fours, Major 
is now evoluting, metamorphosing, or something. We 
hope it’s a good sign. 


Good things coming 


Perhaps you have seen photographs of the new 
Steuben Glass, designed by 27 American and foreign 
painters and sculptors. In our March number you will 
learn just how these artists carried out their interest- 
ing commissions—new to most of them. There will be 
preliminary studies, sketches and final drawings along 
with photographs of finished pieces. 
* * * 

Would you like to know what an artist who does ab- 
stract sculpture is really driving at; how he works; 
the philosophy behind this kind of art expression? 


Whether or not you like abstract art you will like 


David Smith and will be tremendously interested in 
the story about him in the March number. 

> . * 
Magazine covers. An article (in March) by well- 
known editors of popular magazines, discussing the 
problem from their side of the fence. Of especial 
value in connection with the Devoe & Raynolds 
Magazine Cover Illustration Contest announced on 
back cover. 

* + * 


Other fine features in this big March number. 
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© Copyright 1940 by Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc. All 
rights reserved. © To Contributors: Articles, drawings, photo- 
graphs, etc., sent with a view to publication will be carefully 
considered, but the publisher will not be responsible for loss 
or damage. 


Entered as second-class matter December 13, 1937, at the Post Office at 
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LADY JEAN 


GEORGE BELLOWS 
Painted in 1924 
Stephen C. Clark Collection 


Bellows must have had a joyous time 
making this delightful portrait of his 
daughter Jean, in party mood, wearing a 
grown-up’s old-fashioned dress. Here he 
entered heartily into the spirit of the 
occasion and arranged background mate- 
rial with unusually strong and contrast- 
ing color which, together with the varied 
shapes of the picture areas, produces a 
sprightly effect and invests the figure with 
a sense of life while making an appro- 
priate setting for the subject. 

This painting, with its bright color and 
clear-cut patterning of shapes, is sugges- 
tive of the influence of post-impressionist 
art. It is typical of a tendency in his last 
years of painting, to pitch his color in 
an increasingly high key, thus departing 
from the muted palette of his former 
method in figure painting, in which he 
employed a modicum of background ma- 
terial or set the figure against a simple 
tonal background. 


American Artist 


GEORGE BELLOWS 


“Most American 


of Our 


a4 


Jainters 


By WARREN WHEELOCK 


“All civilization and culture are the results 
of the creative imagination or artist quality 
in man. The artist is the man who makes life 
more interesting or beautiful, more under- 
standable or mysterious or probably in the 
best sense, more wonderful. His trade is to 
deal in illimitable experience. It is therefore 
only of importance that the artist discover 
whether he be an artist; and it is for society 


to discover what return it can make to its 


artists.” . : 
GEORGE BELLOWS 


BELLOWS had given much thought to these ideas 
before he set them down in words. They came out 
of his deep convictions and experience, long after he 
had discovered that he was an authentic artist, and 
after much practice at his “trade.” 

He saw that the creative artistic faculty had always 
been of first importance among men and compre- 
hended what it had done for the world he lived in, 
and what a dreary place it would have been without 
it. He believed that the creative faculty of artists was 
at work making its contribution to culture and civili- 
zation now, as truly as it had in the past. He be- 
lieved that—‘the public needs the artist more than 
the artist needs the public”; the artist was creat- 
ing benefits for Society and, in his view, Society had 
a definite obligation to its artists. 

Above all, he had faith in American artists in their 
ability to produce significant art and he knew he was 
making a worthy contribution to art, and gloried in 
it! 

He extolled the work of our American artists— 
Homer, Ryder, and Eakins — recommended their 
works, “be studied above most of the foreign master- 
pieces bought here and sold for large prices.” He 
was often outspoken on the significance of American 
art and artists, at a time when it was the habit to dis- 
parage the work of our talented men. He was espe- 
cially interested in living American artists and their 
welfare: and even proposed in a speech at the Na- 
tional Arts Club (New York 1921) that the members 
require of all lay members, “that they hold title to 
some form of active support of living American art- 
ists; that they attend the theatre, the concert, the 
opera; that they buy books of living American 
writers—and sometimes read them!—that they have 
pictures on their private walls and sculpture around.” 
He believed, “they would show original and consider- 
able intelligence if these were the works of living 
American artists”; and to be found “other than in 
the servants’ quarters.” 
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Sketch of Jean 
by Bellows 






Bellows believed, “that the art in museums, gal- 
leries and collections belonged in the deepest sense to 
those who love them.” He said, “I feel like demand- 
ing, not asking, the great private owners of pictures 
to let me see them when I want to!” In the same 
speech he proposed that “art critics be forced to 
paint and draw and exhibit, in order to find employ- 
ment, gain credence for their writings and a test for 
their understanding,’—not a bad idea! 

Having known plenty of struggle and poverty in 
his early career, Bellows was always interested in the 
up-coming younger artists, with their startling and 
diverse modes of expression. Being passionately demo- 
cratic, he believed every artist had a right to show 
his work; and we find him as early as 1914, when he 
was an Associate of the National Academy, support- 
ing an idea Robert Henri had proposed: a municipal 
gallery where all categories of art expression could 
be shown—the work of each category to be selected 
by a jury made up of artists of its group. 

It is interesting today, twenty-five years later, to 
know that the Contemporary Art Exhibition at the 
New York World’s Fair was organized by committees, 
from the academic, ultra-modern and in-between 
group of artists and the work selected somewhat on 
the order of the Henri formula. Also that the City of 
New York has the beginnings of a Municipal Art 
Gallery in which all schools of art may be seen dur- 
ing the season; thus realizing Bellows’ hope of artists 
showing their work under democratic auspices. 

In 1917 he worked with Walt Kuhn, Robert Henri 
and John Sloan in the founding of the Society of In- 
dependent Artists which from the first has been run 
in a completely democratic way without juries or 
prizes. For several years he was a director of the 
Independents. 

George Bellows, who has been called “one of the 
most vital artists America has yet produced,” was 
born in Columbus, Ohio, in 1882. Bellows Falls, Ver- 


mont, was named for his ancestor who was among the 
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first colonists to settle in America in the year 1632. 

He began to draw very early, using scraps of draw- 
ing paper his father, who was an architect and 
builder, gave him. As a boy, George attended a mili- 
tary school. He found that members of the school 
band were exempt from military drills, so he became 
a drummer in it; and many years later, when he was 
a famous painter, organized and conducted a band 
among the fishermen on Monhegan Island, Maine, 
and played the drum in it, during several Summers 
there. 

While at Ohio State University, Bellows played on 
the baseball team and was such a good player that a 
scout from a big league team tagged him for profes- 
sional baseball; but George had other irons in the 
fire. Having been drawing since he could remember, 
he had determined to be a painter. But for several 
Summers at Woodstock, as late as 1924, he played on 
the Woodstock baseball team every Saturday after- 
noon for the fun of it. 

He came to New York from Ohio State in 1904 to 
study drawing and painting under Robert Henri. In 
1906 he opened a studio in New York and exhibited 
three portraits that year. In 1908 he exhibited his 
first landscape in the National Academy, at the age 
of twenty-seven, the youngest man ever to be elected 
an Associate. He became an instructor in life and 
composition classes at the Art Students League in 1910. 
In 1913 he was elected National Academician. Mu- 
seums began to buy his paintings; one went to the 
Metropolitan, another to Pennsylvania Academy. 
Prizes and medals were awarded him frequently in 
the years following. 

In 1910 he married Emma Louise Story of Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey. He had two daughters, Anne 
and Jean. His family life inspired many of his best 
canvases. 

After his marriage (in 1910) he came to live at 146 
East 19th Street, New York. Here he worked in a 
spacious studio during the exhibition seasons, until 
the end of his life. His Summers were spent at Mon- 
hegan and Ogunquit, Maine; Newport, Rhode Island; 
Carmel, California; Santa Fé, New Mexico, and 
Woodstock, New York. He died in New York City 
in January 1925 at the age of 43. 

Bellows was not content to become just another 
portrait, landscape or still life painter. He had a 
creative faculty of questing for new worlds to con- 
quer and a zest for life and “illimitable experience” 
that would not permit him to live in an ivory tower, 
working on limited subject matter. He had the spirit 
of eternal youth and the tastes of a simple, natural 
man. He liked circuses, prayer meetings, basketball, 
picnics, old ladies, band concerts, swimming pools, 
ball games, river excursions, prize fights and little 
children. He made lithographs and paintings of all 
these and more. 

These subjects aroused his xesthetic appetites. They 
became his “illimitable experience” as they came 
within the range of his art. He believed it was the 
duty of the competent artist “to attempt any subject 
that came along—to explore any and every field of 
emotion, to attack it boldly and not be afraid of it, 
even if at the end the problem refused to be quite 
mastered.” In all his work he recklessly trusted his 
instinctive reactions to life. 
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George Bellows has been called the most American 
of our painters and likened to Walt Whitman who 
was the most American of our writers. They were 
alike in their originality, gusto and boldness—and in 
personal quality and taste. Alike in their underiva- 
tive works. 

They were alike in their hatred of fashion and the 
mode, and they loved America and Americanisms; 
Democracy and crowds; and Humanity. 


Comment on Bellows’ “Crucifixion” 


An artist expresses his own nature in his work, which 
like a mirror reflects him. And when the rare quality 
of his personality is joined to a high order of crafts- 
manship, his work lives after him. 

So Bellows’ paintings live for us today because of 
these qualities so abundantly manifested in the 
“Crucifixion,” which is probably his most ambitious 
undertaking. To the composition and painting of this 
canvas he gave everything he had. His high idealism 
made him strive for perfection; but if it seems he 
missed this mark—as who has not missed a mark?— 
be assured that his generous nature long ago admitted 
it and drew the sting of glib criticism, which called 
the painting too much like an illustration, or too 
theatrical. 

Nevertheless here it is for us to see: the product 
of a fine conception and excellent workmanship. And 
it remains an unique contribution to American Art— 
one that bids fair to take its place with the best work 
of our American artists. 

Bellows was apparently profoundly stirred by the 
subject of the crucifixion, a subject that taxed all his 
powers and ambition as it had tested the abilities of 
countless artists before him. But he found his own 
way to express the frightful catastrophe he visualized 
it to be; and we see a composition full of movement, 
depth of space, and broad sweep of rhythms, and over 
all, a beautiful light illuminating the scene. 

The central crucifix commands our attention in 
spite of the pulls of other interests in the picture; 
chiefly because he placed it so superbly on the can- 
vas, and ordered all the other parts of the design so 
expertly in relation to it. In the first place, the 
Crucifix is set against a dark, cold gray sky, at the 
forefront of illimitable space stretching to infinity 
over the distant hill. This space is stopped for us 
pictorially by the crossbar from which the Christ is 
pendant, while the crossbars of the crosses at right 
and left indicate the lateral boundaries of this space 
by their direction into the distance. 

This mystical device makes the figure of Christ 
profoundly important—focuses our attention on the 
figure, and establishes it there for all time. The 
Crucifix in other respects is well placed, slightly to 
left of center with its base in the center of a circle 
of onlookers, part of which is in the world on the dis- 
tant hill and beyond. You feel the circle moving, 
widening (including us); the picture is full of move- 
ment. 

On the picture plane the composition is arranged 
in a circle around the central figure and cross. (See 
diagram.) The crossbar serving to make the top por- 
tion of the circle, the lightning stroke—at the right 
—continuing the circle down the arm of the nude 
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THE CRUCIFIXION + BY GEGRGE BEiverwe 


This painting, one of Bellows’ 
most ambitious canvases, has a 
strong structural basis, the most ob- 
vious elements of which are indi- 
cated in the accompanying dia- 
grams. No one can say that Bellows 
consciously built his composition 
upon this pattern. One can only 
discover that, no matter how ar- 
rived at, the pattern and the struc- 
ture are there. 
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man to the white bald head of the old man in the 
foreground, across the lower edge of the painting, 
and up the leg, arm and face of the man on the left 
—continuing up the left-hand crucifix to the cross- 
bar of the central crucifix. 

The function of this arrangement is to keep with- 
in bounds the active elements and movements which 
make the painting so alive; at the same time it gives 
the central figure a proper setting. 

But the circle is cut in half from right to left by a 
horizontal line which starts with the head of the 
nude man, across the heads of the massed onlookers, 
to the man behind the crucifix, and carried across by 
the upper edge of light sky to faces of men on the 
left. This line may be said to be supported at both 
ends by the nude man on the right and the man on 
the left. This horizontal line helps support the 
Christ pictorially, and with the upright line of the 
crucifix makes another cross. From this horizontal 
rise the two lateral crosses—cutting the sky position 
of the painting into interesting shapes. 

The abstract basis of circularity, horizontal and 
upright lines, and the surging movements indicated 
in the diagram provide the elements that save the 
painting from being a mere illustration, and they are 
elements of invention which make the painting vital 
now. Whether they were deliberately put there by 
Bellows—which we assume—or unconsciously set 
down, really does not matter. Here they are to keep 
the painting in the track of traditional art and iden- 
tify it as a significant work of art—made in America, 
by an American. 


Comment on “Edith Cavell” 
This painting is one of the truly significant pictures 
in American Art; and to anyone who has studied it, 
one of the most memorable. Here Bellows demon- 
strates his extraordinary imaginative faculty and sure 
ability to conceive nobly—and carry through to im- 
preasive completion. 

He had been fired by the story of Miss Cavell, the 
English nurse in the World War, who was taken as 
a spy. Here he dramatizes the moment when, in the 
early dawn, she descended the stairs to a German 
firing squad—and death. 

The critics, artists and art followers used to twit 
Bellows with painting pictures that were illustrations 
and not art. For then, as now, if one painted the con- 
temporary scene: flowers, landscape, street scenes, 
nudes or whatnot, he was apt to be considered an art- 
ist; but if he used imagination he was snobbishly 
called an illustrator. But then, as now, the painting 
of the contemporary or imagined scene ceases to be 
illustration to the extent that the xsthetic elements 
of a picture are predominant. In other words, the 
true artist knows how to take the curse off illustra- 
tion: and the illustrator doesn’t. 

Bellows was an authentic artist, temperamentally 
and intellectually, and a sensitive one. He succeeded 
in making this painting, with all its tragic story, an 
expressive and significant work of art. He did this by 
the arrangement and variety of lighted areas, bal- 
anced by graded warm and cool color areas—all for 
the purpose of bringing into prominence the lone 
figure descending the stone steps of the prison. 
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All the soldier figures in this early morning drama 
—in their varied preoccupations of activity and in- 
activity—are ingeniously arranged by the artist to 
heighten our interest in Miss Cavell, and make her 
the most prominent figure. All the actors and light 
sources are arranged in a triangular form (see dia- 
gram); the downward thrust of the handrail, accentu- 
ated by the steps nicked out by dark background 
color, and vertical posts supporting the rail give a 
sense of movement to the central figure. A lesser art- 
ist than Bellows would have made the other figures, 
by their actions, betray greater consciousness of Miss 
Cavell; but his innate sensitivity and taste are respon- 
sible for the matter-of-factness of all their actions 
and postures, which keeps the central figure impor- 
tant and enhances the dramatic effect. 

Someone asked Bellows how he could have painted 
such a scene without having been there and he re- 
plied that he managed it as Leonardo da Vinci did 
when he painted the “Last Supper,” that is, by using 
the creative and imaginative faculty which are exis- 
tent in the true artist of our day as they were in art- 
ists of olden times. 

A da Vinci or a Bellows has first to be fired by an 
idea; then the artist’s creative imagination carries 
him on from there. In this case Bellows was helped 
in visualizing the scene by having had a description 
of the place and an authentic photograph of Miss 
Cavell, which had been made before her incarcera- 
tion. All else resulted from Bellows’ imagination and 
invention. 


* * * 


In designating George Bellows “most American of our 
painters,” Frank Crowninshield, who used those 
words in the catalogue of the Bellows’ Memorial Ex. 
hibition of 1925, expressed, not only a quite general 
contemporary estimate of the man, but the artist’s 
own determination to live and paint as an American; 
that is, as nearly free from foreign influence as might 
be humanly possible. 

Bellows never crossed the Atlantic. By that act of 
denial he could noi, of course, escape all influence 
of European painting, yet it was something more 
than a gesture in his purpose to find his inspiration 
in his native soil. Whatever may be the final estimate 
of Bellows’ work in years to come, it is certain that 
he has played a very considerable part in the making 
of an American tradition in Art. 
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EDITH CAVELL t+ ONE OF GEORGE BELLOWS MOST DRAMATIC CANVASES 
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MORNING - SOFT -GROUND AND AQUATINT ETCHING BY EMIL GANSO 


Regarding this plate Mr. Ganso says: “The drawing was done by the regular soft-ground 
method. After being etched the plate was cleaned and aquatint ground was laid with dust box, 
using resin. It was stopped out with grease pencil and asphaltum. The acid bath was chloride 


of iron. The plate was then ready for printing” 4 ; aid 
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A polished 
piece of 
COPPER 








SHEET of copper lies upon the bench. Its upper 
side, highly polished, is covered by a piece of 
tissue to protect it from the slightest scratch. 

The artist removes the tissue, exposes the metal, looks 
into the mirror-like surface, meditates. 

His own image returns his gaze. But it is not his 
face that he sees. That metal has not been burnished 
for the purpose of throwing back to the world images 
that the world already knows. Its bright surface has 
been prepared, not to reflect whatever object might 
be held up before it, but to receive and give form to 
a voice that can speak only through the action of 
needle and acid on its virgin surface. 

A magic piece of copper indeed! As sensitive as a 
radio microphone, it records whatever impression the 
artist wills; the caressing touch of John Taylor Arms, 
the brutal attack of Harry Sternberg; the nervous 
line of Charles Woodbury and the deliberate delinea- 
tion of Thomas Nason; the descriptive style of John 
W. Winkler and the rugged impressionism of Eugene 
Higgins; the tonal symphonies of Doel Reed, the 
linear clarity of Charles Locke. 

What a versatile linguist is this shining piece of 
copper! And with what ingenuity of resource has 
man devised methods of attack upon its polished 
surface! By bold assault, by gentle cajolery, by in- 
vention, by conspiracy with chemistry and physics, 
by subterfuge even, and by both prayer and curses 
has the artist sought to subject this metal to his pur- 
pose. Engraving, drypoint, etching, aquatint, mezzo- 
tint, soft ground, roulette; these processes proclaim 
his victory—a language rich, ample and inviting. Few 
are the artists who can resist the seduction of the 
copper plate. 

These are the thoughts that came to us as we 
viewed the twenty-fourth exhibition of The Society of 
American Etchers at The National Arts Club in New 
York. There were over three hundred prints on the 
gallery walls, prints illustrating every manner of 
technical virtuosity and an unusual breadth of cre- 
ative effort; one of the best shows ever assembled by 
the Society. 

The prints might, of course, be discussed from many 
angles. We believe our readers will be as interested 
as we were in the versatility and wide range of 
graphic character. 

We had the good fortune to study these etchings 
with Aline Kistler, former Editor of PRINTS and 
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TAYLOR 
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of American 
Etchers 





author of Understanding Prints,* a book which can be 
very highly recommended to those who seek acquaint- 
ance with and appreciation of the graphic arts. Miss 
Kistler and the publishers have given permission to 
quote from the book portions of the text describing 
the various technical processes, some of which are 
illustrated by prints selected from the Society’s show. 
And now the Editors turn you over to Aline Kistler. 


Writes Miss Kistler: 

“To make a line etching, a metal plate, usually 
copper, is covered first with a thin coating that will 
resist the biting action of acid or other corrosive 
chemical. This coating, called a ‘ground,’ is usually 
made of a mixture of beeswax and other waxes. The 
mixtures vary according to the hardness of ground 
required. Usually the ground is applied by heating 
the copper plate and distributing the wax in an even 
coat, about as thin as a sheet of paper, over the 
polished side of the plate by using a tampon or silk 
covered pad. Then the grounded plate is smoked 
over a candle so that the soot gives an even black 
color to the surface. The design is drawn with an 
etcher’s needle or other sharp pointed tool. The 
needle is held like a pencil and each stroke merely 
goes through the ground to expose the copper which 
shows up a gleaming red-gold against the smoked 
ground. The surface of the plate is not scratched by 
the needle so little pressure is required and the drawn 
lines thus have an easy, flowing character. 

“This drawing, through the ground, is merely an 
intimation of the finished print because the variation 
in thickness and weight of lines is made, not in the 
drawing, but by the action of a mordant, usually 
nitric acid or iron chloride, which bites into the 
metal and eats out grooves wherever the plate is 
exposed. 

“Before etching the plate, that is, before subjecting 
it to the biting chemical action, the back and the 
edges, not covered by the ground, are shellacked so 
that the plate can, be immersed in a bath of the 
mordant. Thus, the mordant can attack only those 


*UNDERSTANDING PRINTS by Aline Kistler Price $2.50 
Associated American Artists, 71] Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BOATS, PENOBSCOT BAY 
An Engraving by 
THOMAS W. NASON 
This is not an etching. The art- 
ist works directly on the pol- 
ished plate with the “graver,” 
or “burin,” a small sharp-edged 
steel tool four or five inches 
long, with a square, lozenge- 
shaped or triangular section and 
a point obtained by cutting the 
‘ section obliquely. The engraver 
pushes the point through the 
copper, regulating the depth of 
the line by the degree of pres- 

sure used 


parts of the copper that are exposed by the design 
drawn with the needle through the ground. It is these 
grooves, eaten by the mordant, that hold the ink for 
printing. 

“If the plate is left in the mordant only a short 
time, the bitten lines will be very fine, because the 
grooves will be narrow and shallow and capable of 
holding little ink. However, if the plate is bitten 
longer, the grooves will widen and deepen, and the 
lines in the print will be heavy. 

“Rarely does an artist want all lines in an etching 
to be exactly the same. So, after letting the mordant 
bite for a short time, he takes the plate from the 
bath, washes it and stops out the lines that are to 
be delicate in the finished print; that is, he paints 
over these lines with shellac or some other protec- 
tive substance which will cover the bared copper in 
those areas. He then returns the plate to the mordant 
bath and lets the rest of the lines be bitten deeper. 
If he wants only two variations in the quality of his 
line, he has then finished with biting but, ordinarily, 
there are several repetitions of this process of stop- 
ping out lines and rebiting—as many repetitions as 
he wants variations in depth of line throughout the 
finished print. 

“Sometimes during the etching process the ground 
breaks or lifts slightly so that the biting fluid reaches 
the plate in spots not originally intended. Of course. 
wherever this occurs, the mordant eats into the 
copper, making either grooves or pockets that will 
later hold ink when the plate is printed. This is 
called foul-biting and, while the spots made by it 
are usually scraped out so that they will not print, a 
printmaker sometimes leaves them in. He does this 
when they are found to aid instead of destroy the 
design. Some etchers, also, deliberately make use of 
foul-biting to create certain tone effects, using a 
ground that they know will break easily, or causing 
it to lift slightly in certain areas. Foul-biting is often 
found in the sky of a landscape print, particularly 
near the corners where a tone helps the design. 
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“When the lines are bitten to the respective depths 
demanded by the artist’s conception of the finished 
print, the mordant is washed off and both the wax 
ground and the shellac coatings are removed, leaving 
the copper plate in its original state except for the 
eaten grooves. 

“The plate is now ready to be tested by pulling a 
proof. The artist rubs ink over it until the lines are 
filled. Then he wipes the ink film from the surface 
so that the design appears in the ink-filled grooves. 
This is done with a cloth or with the palm of the 
hand. A moistened sheet of paper is placed over the 
face of the plate and backed with cardboard and an 
etching blanket of felt that helps to equalize the 
pressure. The plate, paper and backing are then run 
through the rollers of the etching press. Enough 
force is exerted to press the moistened paper into the 
lines so that it will pick up the ink. Thus one has 
pulled a proof or printed an impression of the plate. 

“This first proof is rarely the same as the finished 
print. It is called a trial proof because it is pulled to 
show the artist how nearly he has achieved his de- 
sired result. This trial proof is then criticized by the 
artist and used as a guide in completing the plate so 
that it will produce the finished print that he wants. 
He may remove lines by scraping out the grooves and 
beating up the copper to restore the plane surface. 
He may deepen lines by re-biting or lighten them by 
scraping. He may add lines with a drypoint needle 
or an engraving tool; or he may re-etch small or large 
portions of the design. 

“( ly when the plate is completely in accord with 
the a «ist’s vision of it does he print the finished 
edition. Even then he may change it by the way he 
prints. The chief change that can be brought about 
in printing is made in the wiping of the plate, that 
is, by the extent to which he removes the ink from 
the + face of the metal. If it is cleanly wiped, only 
the ink-filled lines will print; but, if a film of ink is 
left on all or any part of the surface, it will be trans- 
ferred to the paper and give a slight or heavy tone 
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according to the amount of ink left. It is also pos- 
sible to vary the character of the lines by retroussage, 
that is, by dragging some of the ink out from the line 
onto the surface of the plate with the wiping cloth, 
leaving tiny smears that soften the edge of the line. 

“Aside from drypoint which is not, strictly speak- 
ing, etching, all etchings are made in this same gen- 
eral way, although the plate may be of some sub- 
stance other than copper, and the drawing through 
the ground and the exposing of metal to the mordant 
may be made in various ways... 

“A soft ground etching is unlike line etching in 
that the lines have a pencil or crayon-like quality. 
When working in a soft ground, the design is not 
made with a needle point. The drawing is made on 
a piece of paper that has been laid over the wax 
covered face of the plate. The wax ground is of such 
a consistency that it will stick to the paper under the 
firm pressure of a pencil and pull away from the 
copper when this paper is lifted from the plate. The 
copper is thus exposed in tiny spots that give the 
same effect as the pencil stroke on the paper. The 
biting of the plate pits the surface into tiny ink pools, 
These may be shallow or deep according to the 
strength of effect wanted, that is, according to the 
amount of ink to be held in the final impression. 
Thus, though the consideration of paper texture is 
an element to be considered, the result is not as close 
to actual drawing as in a lithograph because varia- 
tions of depth and tone are made in the biting 
process. 

“Aquatint is the process by which etching is done 
in tone, rather than in line. It is usually used in com- 
bination with soft ground, line etching or dryp« ‘nt 
because, though one tone may be contrasted \ith 
another with well defined edges, it does not produce 
outline in the ordinarily understood sense. 

“The aquatint ground is quite different from that 
for a line etching or a soft ground print. It is made 
in a number of different ways but its main charac- 
teristic is that it is porous, that is, that it will not 
completely cover the surface of the plate but will 
allow the acid to reach the metal through thousands 
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Above: TIMBERLINE 
Miniature Drypoint (exact size) by JAMES SWANN 


Drypoint, strictly speaking, is not etching because the 
artist draws his lines directly in the plate with a very 
strong, sharp needle. There is no acid etching of the 
copper. As the needle cuts into the copper it throws 
up a burr which is responsible for the special quality 
of drypoint 


Left: WISCASSET 
Etching by CHARLES H. WOODBURY 





SHADOWS: 


Etching by KERR EBY Awarded “Best Composition Prize” 















of tiny holes. Instead of being an even coating of 
wax, the aquatint ground is usually composed of 
particles of powdered resin that have been dusted 
onto the face of the plate and made to stick by heat- 
ing over a slow even fire. This is often done by shak- 
ing powdered resin until the fine divided particles 
are suspended in the air inside a box that is con- 
structed so that the plate can be slipped in at the 
bottom where the particles will slowly settle on it. 
Extreme care must be taken in the heating of the 
plate after it has been taken out of such a dust-box 
because, if it is made too hot, the resin particles will 
tend to flow together, forming globules instead of 
just sticking where they first landed. Another ordi- 





Left: 1937-A Aquatint by HARRY STERNBERG 


Above: Detail of shoulder of same 


The detail above is the exact size reproduction to 
show the interesting technical handling. The original 
etching, 12x16 inches, is executed in a dramatic 
manner characteristic of Sternberg. Contrast this bold 


attack upon the copper with the sensitive lines of 
Woodbury and Nason 


out so that the acid will not touch them. The plate 
can be re-bitten almost any number of times to obtain 
varying tones from faint grey to velvety black. An 
aquatint is not always bitten by bathing the whole 
plate in acid. The mordant may be “painted” on in 
varying strengths or allowed to stand in a pool on the 
plate for longer or shorter lengths of time. An aqua- 
tint is proved and printed in the same way as any 
other kind of etching. 

“Just as soft ground etching resembles pencil 
drawing, aquatint produces effects somewhat similar 
to water color or wash drawings. In both instances, 
however, the results are inherently characteristic of 
these special mediums and do not have the same first- 

d drawing appearance that lithographs in crayon 
vash have. The intervening steps have determined 
finished result and it is important, in judging the 
its, to understand the factors that have entered 
» the artist’s concern. 
Drypoint has a distinct character of its own. It is 
ly confused with line etching but there are cer- 
. essential differences that grow out of the way 
print is made. 
No acid biting is used to produce a drypoint. The 
ished copper plate may be smoked to make the 
wing on it more easily followed, but otherwise 
‘e is no coating applied. A needle, diamond point 
other sharp pointed instrument is drawn across 
plate so that it actually cuts into the surface. As 
uts in, tiny shavings of copper are raised on one 
oth sides of the line. The plate is thus directly 
wn upon and is ready for inking and printing 
10ut any further development. The ink is held by 
1 the groove and the upraised shavings, or burr. 
1etimes, when great delicacy is wanted, the burr is 
ped off, but the characteristic drypoint line is the 
in which the ink-filled burr adds a softness or 
‘ety quality to the print.” 
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OH LAWD, HOW LONG? 

Roulette plate by POLLY KNIPP HILL 
Roulette, a form of Mezzotint, designates the 
method of roughening the plate by a revolving, 
toothed wheel; in contrast to the “rocker” tech- 
nic. This reproduction is exact size of the print, sid 
one of the “miniatures” in the Society’s show 


Since this article is « technical discussion rather than 
a news story of the Society of American Etchers’ 
show, we have not attempted to reproduce all the 
prize - winning prints. However, Isabel Bishop’s 
Encounter, which won the Henry F. Noyes Memorial 
Prize of $50.00 is shown herewith. That prize, 
through the terms of the award, is adjudged the 
“best print in the exhibition.” 

The Kerr Eby etching Shadows received the Henry 
B. Shope Prize for the best composition. Honorable 
Mentions for this award were Louis C. Rosenberg’s 
Chartres, Martin Lewis’ Shadow Magic and Gerry 
Peirce’s Ghost Town. John Taylor Arms selected for 
the Arms Prize of $25.00 Martin Lewis’ Shadow 
Magic, an award for the best example of technical 
execution. Armin Landeck was runner-up with his 
II West II. Lawrence Kupferman’s Abandoned House 
was voted the best print by a Society member, with 
the $25.00 Kate W. Arms Memorial Prize, Mortimer 
Borne’s Rainy Night was designated the best print by 
a non-member and won the Talcott Prize. 

The secretary of the Society reports the sale of 
150 prints, a 300% increase over last year. 

An innovation this year was a group of 86 minia- 
ture prints, the smallest of them, Timberline by 
James Swann, is reproduced on page 12. 

Among the good books on etching are: “Hand- 
book of Printmaking and Printmakers” by John 
Taylor Arms, Macmillan, $2.50; “How to Appreciate 
Prints” by Frank Weitenkampf, Scribners, $3.00; 
“Etching Craft” by W. P. Robins, Dodd, Mead, $7.50; 
“Etching and Etchers” by P. G. Hamerton, Little, 
Brown (out of print) ; and of course—Aline Kistler’s 
“Understanding Prints”—Associated American Art- 
ists, $2.50. 


ENCOUNTER: An Etching by ISABEL BISHOP 


This plate won the Henry F. Noyes Memorial Prize 
of $50 in the recent exhibition of the Society 
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INTERLUDE: An Aquatint by DOEL REED The original etching is 15x101% inches. It is a 
marvelous, technical performance as well as an unusually handsome composition 
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ART FOR YOUR SAKE 


Art Appreciation goes into Mass Production 


dd HERE is some way in 
[wie everyone can par- 
ticipate—some way that 
everyone can share in the 
things men have starved and 
died for through the ages — art 
is not for the collector with a 
million dollars—art is for your 
sake —I know there must be 
some way...” 

This is part of the story told 
to the radio audieygce on the 
night of October 7th; 1939, when 
the newly-formed National Art 
Society, a non-profit member- 
ship organization dedicated to 
public participation in the arts, 
was introduced by one of its 
Trustees, Dr. James Rowland 
Angell, President Emeritus of 
Yale University. 

The story continued: “Well, 
an ideal situation might be 
something like this—if we could find some means of 
stimulating a widespread interest in good painting 
and in the men who have done and are doing good 
painting—and then if we could place some examples 
of the great classic and contemporary artists in the 
hands of enough people — if we could have them 
understand the very real message that is in that paint- 
ing for them then I think we might have made 
a beginning.” 

And indeed it was a beginning—the beginning of 
an idea which was kneaded into shape by many 
minds, an idea which started as a ball of dough suffi- 
cient to serve a few and emerged as “bread” for con- 
sumption by the public. 

For when the idea was first brought to the attention 
of Mr. Frederick T. Fisher, Professional Director, and 
now a Trustee of the National Art Society, he said, “It 
seems to me that there is one formula that fits the 
problem exactly. It’s the old tried and true formula 
of mass production—the formula that has made it 
possible for us all to own radios and drive automo- 
biles—if a manufacturer turned out only a thousand 
cars a year, the price would be sky high—but let 
him make a million or two and everyone can own 
one.” 

Mr. Fisher knew that America could produce color 
reproductions every bit as faithful as those done 
abroad on a mass production basis without relin- 
quishing any of the quality that would make them 
valuable as works of art. 

Yet for a supply there must be a demand and this 
problem also met a ready answer—the perfect me- 
dium for reaching a great national audience — 
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And so the eyes and ears of 
the world were invited by the 
National Art Society to look at 
the famous masterpieces of 
yesterday and today, and listen 
to how these masterpieces came 
into being, to learn what kind of 
men the creators of these 
masterpieces were, and to join 
in the enjoyment of a knowl- 
edge of art. 

The organization wanted no 
profit—it was interested in of- 
fering the Americans of our 
country an opportunity to know 
art and have it form a part of 
their everyday lives. The Trus- 
tees of the Society, in addition 
to Dr. Angell and Mr. Fisher, are 


DR. FREDERICK T. FISHER Mr. F. Trubee Davison, Presi- 
Professional Director and a Trustee of the 
National Art Society 


dent and Trustee of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and Mr. Herbert E. 
Winlock, Director Emeritus, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, all of them leaders in the fields of art and edu- 
cation. They have dedicated themselves to the task 
of popularizing art for the people of the country. 

And so, on October 7th, 1939, through the mag- 
nificent cooperation of the National Broadcasting 
Company, the National Art Society was presented to 
the radio audience and one of its major activities 
Art for Your Sake was announced—a series of drama- 
tizations of the lives of painters of yesterday and to- 
day to be broadcast each Saturday at 7:30 p.m. over 
NBC’s Red Network. 

The program, directed for the National Art So- 
ciety by Dr. Bernard Myers of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment of New York University, undertook to drama- 
tize the lives of world-famous painters and to inter- 
pret for the radio audience the message that the indi- 
vidual painting holds for the observer. 

This program was an innovation in radio history 
because for the first time a nationally broadcast art 
program was supported by visual material. Through 
4rt for Your Sake, the National Art Society offers 
a series of 64 color reproductions, approximately 
11 x 14 inches in size, at the cost of $4.00 for 
the complete series, or 614¢ each, a price unprece- 
dented for reproductions of this quality and size. 
They may also be obtained in 4 individual portfolios 
containing 16 prints in each for $1.00 for each port- 
folio. 

The series of 64 color reproductions form a com- 
prehensive history of painting from the Italian Ren- 
aissance to the art of today and is accompanied by 
textual material by Dr. Myers in the form of bio- 
graphical and critical data on the artists and their 
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work, as well as comments on the different schools 
of painting. These “lessons” carry over 200 black 
and white illustrations of paintings by the same art- 
ists so that the characteristics of an artist's style may 
be visualized through more than one example. 


The art of yesterday is traced through such men as 
Da Vinci, Michelangelo, Titian, Brueghel, El Greco, 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Gainsborough, Boucher, Millet, 
Daumier, Degas, Renoir, Cézanne, Van Gogh, while 
we are brought to the present day at home and 
abroad through the work of such artists as Picasso, 
Matisse, Derain, Benton. Wood, Kent, as well as a 
group of artists working today in ten different parts 
of the United States. This last group selected from 
the New York World’s Fair exhibition, American Art 
Today, is a cross-section of the painting being pro- 
duced in America and shows how keen is the per- 
ception of the artist in depicting life around him. 


The radio program began with an American artist, 
went back over the steps of history to show what 
heritage he had, and traced its course through the 
centuries up to the art of today in this country. To 
enjoy thoroughly the radio programs it is necessary 
to own the color reproductions so that you can not 
only participate in the broadcast and follow the com- 
ments of Dr. Myers but you can live with and study 
these masterpieces in your everyday routine. 


During the three month life-time of this program, 
the work of the National Art Society has had far- 
reaching effects. The organization has gained the sup- 
port and cooperation of museums, colleges, univer- 
sities, libraries, clubs, amateur radio groups, through- 
out the country and many of these institutions have 
included the Art for Your Sake series in their cur- 
ricula. 


The Franklin K. Lane High School in Brooklyn, 
New York, has exhibited the entire series of 64 prints 
in the school galleries and through the public ad- 
dress system recently rebroadcast one of the programs 
to all of the art classes: the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor in San Francisco invites the public 
to the museum to listen to the broadcasts and holds 
study groups immediately thereafter encouraging 
open discussion on points brought up during the 
broadcast; the Head of the Art Department of the 
University of Denver writes that he uses the repro- 
ductions and lessons in his regular course of study; 
the Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas City features 
each week the painting which will be discussed on 
the Saturday night broadcast; the Cleveland Museum 
of Art exhibits the prints in the children’s division 
of the Museum; the Superintendent of Art of the 
Chicago Public Schools uses the radio program for 
classroom and home study; the Minneapolis Walker 
Art Center is using the radio program, the prints and 
lessons as part of their Extension Work in servicing 
all of the state of Minnesota, many regions of which 
do not have art centers within a radius of a hundred 
miles; the same is true in Utah where the Utah Art 
Center in Salt Lake City, the Art Department of the 
University, and the Department of Art of the Board 
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of Education are cooperating in bringing the Art for 
Your Sake broadcasts and the work of the National 
Art Society before a larger public. 


This is only a small part of the response and co- 
operation the program has merited throughout the 
country. and gives encouragement and stimulus to the 
National Art Society and the National Broadcasting 
Company to continue their work. 


In this connection, it is anticipated that probably 
by the time this article appears in print, the National 
Art Society and the National Broadcasting Company 
will have announced the extension of the series 
through the season of 1940-41. They will have 
launched the second part of the series which will re- 
view again, through different artists, the background 
of the history of painting and devote several broad- 
casts to the artists of today, such as, Eugene Speicher, 
Waldo Peirce, Emil Ganso, Emil Holzhauer, and 
others. 


But the radio program together with the work 
done in the field through the museums, etc., is only 
part of the activities and purposes of the National 
Art Society. The Society’s publications will be avail- 
able at reduced prices to members; the members are 
eligible whether pupil, teacher, artist or layman, to 
participate in the 48 state scholarship competitions, 
they may call on the Information Bureau, the Pho- 
tographic Index of Contemporary Art, the Lecture 
Service and the Traveling Exhibition program. 


One of these exhibitions, over 40 paintings selected 
from the New York World’s Fair exhibition of Amer- 
ican Art Today, is being circuited to many cities 
throughout the country including Hagerstown, Mary- 
land: Omaha, Nebraska; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Denver. 
Colorado; St. Paul, Minnesota. This exhibition con- 
tains 1] of the paintings by contemporary American 
artists which were reproduced for the Art for Your 
Sake series and the reproductions accompany the 
originals on exhibition. In this way an opportunity 
is afforded many people who could not come to New 
York to see the original exhibition to study an excel- 


lent selection of the most representative paintings 
in the New York show. 


National Art Society membership is open to all 
the layman, the student, the parent, the teacher, the 
artist, the museum worker. Its membership is $3 a 
year which entitles each member to immediate re- 
ceipt of the “48 Famous Paintings” series—fine color 
reproductions covering six centuries of painting and 
containing the pictures which the Art for Your Sake 
broadcasts discuss. These are the portfolios 1, 2, and 
3 referred to earlier in this article. 

“There is some way in which everyone can par- 
ticipate—some way that everyone can share in the 
things men have starved and died for through the 
ages—art is not for the collector with a million 
dollars—art is for your sake...” 


The quoted sections are reprinted from Script No. L, Art for 
Your Sake, National Broadcasting Company. For further infor- 
mation please write to the National Art Society, 30 Broad 
Street, New York City. 
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A distortion is any departure from normal appearance. 


The only representation of reality ene from distortion is the photograph; con- 
versely there is some degree of distortion in the pictorial and sculptural arts of 
all time. 


Hence the corollary: the nearer art approac whos photographic likeness the less 
distortion it has; and the further it departs from photographic likeness, the 
more distortion it has. 


Also: the more abstract it becomes at the same time. 


The Oxford Dictionary definition of ART is: “Skill, especially human skill as 
opposed to nature; skilful execution as an object in itself.” 


IN OUR TIME there are two main divisions of understanding of what ts 
meant by “Art.” To one group, art, in painting and sculpture, means illus 
tration, literal representation, story, detail, a modicum of imagination, and 
no apparent distortion. Persons in this category have no use for Modern 
Art. 

It is interesting to note here, that this group has accepted what has hap- 
pened in the history of art—because it is past, no doubt--and has reconciled 
the distortions of Egyptians, Greek, Gothic and primitives generally, on the 
ground of naivete—as the work of children who had not learned to “draw.” 
But they condemn distortion in Modern Art, while condoning or applaud- 
ing distortions in the modern comic strip, cartoon or Walt Disney's anima- 
tions; and they love music, which is the most abstract and most formal of 
all the arts—one which has the most complete detachment from nature. 
This group tends to accept new ideas grudgingly. 

A consideration tending to perpetuate the meaning which this group 
gives to art; and affecting prejudice against new ideas in art, one must re- 
member, is the preponderance of factual, anecdotal art, with which we are 
bombarded in present-day life, in the form of photographs, moving pic- 
tures; book, magazine, and newspaper illustration; and acres of trite 
pictures and sculptures in exhibitions. The propaganda for real appearance 
is terrific. Add to this the Art Museum wherein the banalities and inanities 
of descriptive art are apt to be sanctified and given undue prominence. All 
of this serves to fortify the impression that art is consonant with real ap- 
pearance; thus perpetuating ignorance of what makes art in painting and 
sculpture vital and enduring. 

To the other group art means expressiveness and all the arts are of one 
piece, in that they have a common genesis in man’s desire to express him- 
self, if possible, powerfully—with imagination, with a sense of formal ar- 
rangement. These things first; and let normal appearance in the plastic arts 
fall where it may. 

This group views the history of the plastic arts as a marvellous record 
of man’s effort to express himself in relation to the world he imagines as 
well as to the world he sees; and tries to reconcile them, usually. Such per- 
sons are interested in representation of reality so long as there is a balance 
of expressiveness that springs from the imagination, intuition, or spirit of 
man. It delights in novelty of ingenious, individual expression and looks 
upon distortion as a concomitant of creation and a help in realizing power- 
ful or interesting form, whether in animated comic strip or serious Modern 
Art; and is not bothered by abstraction in painting and sculpture, any more 
than in music, for abstraction is nothing new in the plastic arts; there are 
only more kinds of expression all at once. 
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2 Flute Player. Wood Carving from Benin, Africa 
Late 18th century 


T’ang Dynasty 
To understand or reconcile distortion in Modern Art, which seems to 
trouble so many people, including many artists, one must first perceive that 
it has been more or less freely employed during centuries of art expression, 
that it has just as good a reason for being now as it had in the past; and that 
the prevalence of distortion in Modern Art is not due to general cussedness 
or lunacy, but results from an immense creative activity, at this time. 

But there is no special virtue in distortion. And unless it performs some 
worthy function in art it has no reason for being. There is a difference be- 
tween a useful distortion that adds power or interest to artistic expression 
and a useless one that adds nothing to it. There have been both kinds in art 
from the beginning and both kinds are present now. 

In primitive art distortion results from the fire of creative intelligence 
engaged in making expressive form; it happens in response to a definite 
need. Thus it becomes an end result of creative effort and is not simply a 
sort of ingredient added to a mixture, like spice to a cake. To explain: the 
primitive feels the need of a mask, a fetish or a representation of deity, and 
sets about to construct a purely imaginary face or figure, that will be 
horrific, awesome or unearthly. Out of this effort comes form that has a 
certain vitality and invention, which is often beautiful because of a great 
expressive power expended on the distortions, exaggerations or abstractions 
of natural form, which have been made. 

In his preoccupation, the primitive is not trying to represent reality, 
something he has seen, and doing it badly; on the contrary he is expressing 
what he feels or imagines, something creative intelligence or intuition di- 
rects him to do. In other words, he is not practising an illustrative art but a 
creative art—one in which he expresses himself as he does in his dancing 
and music—with ease and directness. 
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Egyptian Bas Relief—2670 B.C. 


I 


In the Chinese statue distortion ef- 
fectively expresses other-worldliness, 
peace and eternity rather than 
earthly reality. The massive figure 
with enlarged head and elongated 
arms bears down heavily on the base 
as befits stone. The large feet and 
the drapery anchor the figure to the 
hase 


> 


(his exquisite carving, like the 
T’ang figure, expresses formal con- 
cepts rather than reality and 
achieves its own reality. It is bard, 
massive and heavy, and the tasteful 
treatment of ornament shows that 
the artist was more intent upon dec- 
orative charm than human likeness. 
The figure was given large and 
broad feet to stand securely, while 
the arm and flute were made slight 
so that the figure would not topple 


ore 


; 


Deliberate distortion of the figure 
by the Egyptians to achieve a pur- 
pose—to give dignity and impor- 
tance to the personages represented. 
The torso is twisted at the waist 
so that the shoulders are in line 
with the direction of the gaze and 
stride, an arrangement that gives 
the fullest idea of the total figure 
that is possible on a flat surface 
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1 Byzantine Madonna, Constantinople, 1290 A.D. 


In the three Madonnas from widely 
separated periods, we note the al 
most universal distortion of th 
Christ Child 


small head—and this by old masters 


elongated body and 


who unquestionably have been 
among the world’s finest draftsmen. 
By giving an unnatural proportion 
and a mature aspect to the Divine 
Child did they better achieve an 


impression of other-worldliness? 


Note in Leonardo’s canvas the 
oversize of the Child in relation to 
the Virgin. Observe also the distor 
tion of the mother: small bead, 
elongated torso and large hands. We 
must look for com positional pur 
pose as well as illustrative intention 
in such distortions. Indeed through 
out the best periods of art artists 
have always distorted the figure to 


best serve composition 
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-reality: 





2 Madonna attributed to Leonardo in an early period 


It will help to reconcile distortion in Modern Art to perceive and stress 
the difference between illustrative and creative art, indicated in the preced- 
ing paragraph, because there is a decided difference between them. IIlustra- 
tive art is imitative art, one which represents normal appearance by drawing 
accurately what the eye sees, thus approximating photogr aphic likeness 
more or less. Illustrative art, all the way from scientific drawing i.e: botani- 

cal, physiological, etc., through magazine illustration, to most factual paint- 
ing (and sculpture) is tied to a large extent to objective appearance, or so- 
called reality. 

Creative art on the contrary is more or less free of the dictates of 
it uses what it wants of real appearance; or it contorts or distorts 
or ignores what the eye sees, in response to a spiritual, esthetic or emo- 
tional need felt by the artist. In painting and sculpture today, creative art 
in its purest state is engaged in making expressive, significant or invented 
form by drawing the conception of formal arrangement which the imagina- 
tion and spirit of the artist dictate. 

In Modern Art the trend is away from photographic likeness, toward 
pure form; form in the sense of musical or poetic form. By form, in paint- 
ing and sculpture, is meant the result of formal elements, such as balance, 
rhythm, solidity, weight, volume, etc., in a structure of composition or de- 
sign. Thus in Modern Art the accent is on the esthetics of art, concepts that 
have been demonstrated in the great creative art of the past. Early Egyp- 
tian, Sumerian, Chinese, Greek, Etruscan, Mayan, Gothic, early Italian, and 
African and other primitive peoples and periods have each had their distinc- 
tive art forms. Modern artists have been studying these resources intensely 
and converting them into new concepts and developing new art forms pecu- 
liar to contemporary life and times. 

Many who know their history of art, consider a new and significant pe- 
riod is beginning now. They see this in the. proliferation of .ideas.and the 
immense energy, vitality and invention displayed in art today; they see it 
superseding a long period of worn-out and warmed-over Renaissance con- 
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3 A Modern Madonna by Rouault, French Contemporary 


cepts and recognize in it the recurrence of an old pattern. They recall that 
all art periods followed a similar pattern of life and death. Each period be- 
came spiritually alive, in the beginning, with creative ideas, the artists in- 
venting new forms and concepts. In due course of time, these once vital 
forms became gradually effete, for want of creative fire; and finally died 
because imitative elements had preponderated over the formal elements. 

We see the pattern in Greek art 


in the beginning, strong and orig- 
inal form 


ending with repetitious anatomical representation. The beauti- 
ful and inventive Gothic art passed out in this way, though some of its spirit 
motivated early Italian art, and presently became absorbed with the classi- 
cism of the Renaissance. This latter period was one of tremendous artistic 
production, in which there was a fusion of illustrative and formal elements. 
Illustration and composition in the plastic arts were joined in the grand 
manner. The period was finished with the great Michelangelo and his 
amazing anatomical conceptions. After him there were many great names 
in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries continuing with variations the tradi- 
tions started in the Renaissance. A few innovators, chief among them, FEI] 
Greco, of Spain, carried on the creative spirit but in general the trend was 
more and more toward pure illustration. For a long time and in the rgth 
century in particular, the art of painting was employed to do the same thing 
that the photograph could do better—that is—represent normal appear- 
ance. It specialized in atmospheric effects and graceful line, sweetness and 
light; and sculpture was engaged in representing effects, details and tex- 
tures on the surface of form—thus destroying the ‘prime requisite of sculp- 
ture, which is to be solid and hard. 


As a protest and revolt against this trend toward naturalistic realism 
modernism came into being and the return to creative ideals began. 
Cezanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh were the most prominent in the beginning 
of the movement in the last few years of the 19th century; with Matisse, 
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Above: 
Detail of Resurrection by El Greco 


The distortions of El Greco, great 
god of modern painters, are con- 
spicuous in all his work. Elongation 
of limbs and body and small beads 
are characteristic. No one ever ac- 
cused El Greco of being a poor 
draftsman. One of the greatest 
painters, he was mostly interested in 
light and dark compositions that are 
powerful and expressive — exciting 


to behold 
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MISSOURI MUSICIANS by BENTON 


Thomas Benton, one of our most popular con- 
temporary painters, seldom if ever paints 
“according to nature.” His exaggerations are 
familiar to all. He makes a figure as large as 
a tree and as tall as a house. From a photo- 
graphic point of view everything in his pic- 
tures is cockeyed. Among other results bis 
drawing expresses movement, which is charac- 
teristic of our times. Perhaps Benton, more 
than any other contemporary artist, has accus- 
tomed the public to distortions as an effective 





means of graphic dramatization 





Courtesy Associated American Artists 


Picasso, Braque, Brancusi, Gaudier-Brzeska, Kandinsky, and others coming 
into prominence by contributing creative ideas. Of them Cezanne is consid- 
ered to be the first great innovator, in that he was the first to express the 
volume of form architectonically, and the solidity and weight of form more 
powerfully, by the use of planes of pure color alone, superseding the light 
and shade—chiaroscuro—of the Italian Renaissance. 

To do so, he employed exaggerations and distortions of form; and to 
account for his “peculiar vision,” it was said of him that he had astigma- 
tism! Similarly long before his time, they said El Greco had defective vi- 
sion which caused the elongations and distortions in his figures. But before 
El Greco—Gothic art elongated, distorted and invented for powerful and 
spiritual effect; and Michelangelo thickened, lengthened, and distorted 
proportions of the human figure, to enhance the power of his conceptions. 
His critics among the academically minded have always excused him on the 
ground that he was a great genius and was privileged to do as he pleased. 

Gauguin was one of the first to study the primitive art and apply some 
of its principles to his work. He even lived in Tahiti and his painting there- 
after reflected the influence of Polynesian art. Matisse, Picasso, Braque and 
others studied African and other primitive carvings to learn the secret of 
their power and proceeded to invent new formal concepts in painting, as 
Brancusi, Gaudier-Brzeska, Epstein and others did in sculpture. Out of the 
ferment of ideas and fervor of creative effort, many forms of expression 
have appeared since the beginning of the century. A few promising starts 
have stopped. As an example, the painting, “Nude Descending the Stairs” 
by Marcel Duchamps, which was the sensation of the Armory show of Mod- 
ern Art (1913), in New York, started expression of movement and practi- 
cally ended in his experiments, so far as any advance in expression of move- 
ment is concerned. 

However, many other kinds of research and experiment have been 
going on; in all of them artists have been working to make form expressive. 
It is this creative expressiveness—the seeking of new forms of individual ex- 
pression which is the ideal and characteristic of Modern Art. 

The modern movement has been called degenerate, and modern artists 
lunatics, by those who appreciate only illustrative art. Indeed this group 
has always considered the innovator in art a sort of “nut,” like a poet, in- 
ventor or other dreamer. And yet these artists, creators of art forms, provide 
us, in the history of art, the most authentic record of man’s ways and his 
spiritual and constructive senses since the beginning of recorded time. 
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ALDREN WATSON 


UP GOES A NEW SIGN OVER THE DOOR! 
The neighbors stop and exclaim as they pass by: 
“Humph! new sign. What's going on? Old firm sold 
out? Changing hands—or something?” 

Well it’s “or something” with AMERICAN ARTIST. 
As we explained (on four pages of green paper in 
our January number) Art INsTRUCTION has not sold 
out, changed hands, been bought by another outfit, 
changed its editorial policy, or changed editors. It 
simply has changed its name. 

For a long time people have been telling us we 
ought to do it. For—and this may surprise some— 
ArT INSTRUCTION has not been a really popular name, 
though the magazine itself has gone over the top in 
a way that has exceeded our fondest hopes. “Too 
suggestive of teaching art by mail” said some. “Sounds 
pedagogical and dry” said others. A_ well-known 
painter declared that, “You have a magazine too uni- 
versally interesting to be addressed only to students.” 

These are the kinds of protests and misunderstand- 
ings that continuously have been driving us to the ne- 
cessity of adopting a new and better name. 

Yet we have long hesitated, remembering the 
severe shock we once experienced when a dear friend 
who had always been clean shaven appeared at our 
door with a Van Dyke beard. It was the kind of jolt 
we feared we might give our readers if our cover sud- 
denly sprouted a new name. 

Then we recalled that the strangeness of our 
friend’s tonsorial facade soon passed. We got used 
to the change in no time at all. And the endearing 
personal qualities were there just the same. We real- 
ized also, that our proposed change would be a change 
in name, rather than in appearance. 
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Well we've finally re-christened Art INSTRUCTION. 
But as AMERICAN ARTIST we propose to go on just as 
we have, only more so. We think we know what our 
readers want, and we intend to keep right on present- 
ing the kind of articles that have brought us so many 
subscribers in less than three years. During the com- 
ing months we will continue to go, with our photog- 
raphers, into the studios of America’s leading 
painters, sculptors and designers who have promised 
to demonstrate methods and processes, show in step- 
by-step procedures how their creations take shape 
under skilful hands, and discuss art matters of great 
interest to all. We will bring back shop talk about 
materials and tools; and, be assured, we shall pick up 
a technical trick or two. 

We have new plans also, plans that include the 
interests of students, teachers and professional artists. 
Our new name will help us to realize these plans. 
For one thing, it will be more inviting to the artists 
whom we want as contributors; naturally they prefer 
to appear in a professional magazine rather than in 
one that has a student label on it. It will invite more 
subscribers: professional artists who like the kind of 
magazine we have published, but not the name. 

All of this suggests and promises stronger editorial 
features, larger circulation, and the extension of our 
influence for the furtherance of American Art and 
Artists. To that end we rededicate our magazine as we 
christen it AMERICAN ARTIST. 

If you readers could realize how much finer a 
magazine we could produce if we had twice as many 
subscribers, we feel sure that each one of you could 
and would induce some friend to join the AMERICAN 
ArTIsT family. Won’t you please try to do this? 

Ernest W. Watson & Arthur L. Guptill, Editors 
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Thomas Handforth is one of the most versatile of American artists. 
He works in oil, water color, etching and lithography. His drawings, 
recently shown at the Hudson D. Walker Galleries in New York, are 
done in pencil, ink, Conté crayon and red chalk. Handforth has not 
only illustrated books; he is author as well. His book Mei Li won 
the 1939 Caldecott Medal. He has spent much time in the Far East 
and his work shows a strong Oriental influence 


Thomas Handforth’s prints and drawings may be seen 
at any time in the Hudson D. Walker Galleries in 
New York and in the Boston district at the Print 
Corner, Hingham Center, Massachusetts 
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LITHOGRAPH «© THE ARCHER 


This print is very interesting from the technical point of view. The coarse texture—so well 
suited to the powerful drawing—is the result of a lithographic stone prepared with a coarse 
grain. The white lines on skirt and shoes result from scraping the stone with a sharp tool 
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By Percy Seitlin 


VERY lettering artist has at one time or 

another gotten the idea of making 
master alphabets out of his letters. 
Time and again, an order will come in for, 
let us say, “rough, bold, brush-stroke capi- 
tals.” Client A, for instance, uses this sort 
of thing over and over on his posters. Each 
time a job for “rough, bold, brush-stroke 
<apitals” comes in, the lettering artist 
draws the same letters all over again. Because of the 
tediousness of his job, he has inevitably had the 
fantasy of composing his letters as if they were type 
and then photographing them down or up to size. 
He even may have attempted this on a small scale 
with scissors, pastepot and photostats. But that was 
not enough. It remained for the problem to be met 
on a practical scale by Bernhard Photo Magnetic 
Lettering. 

Lucian Bernhard, who is an internationally-known 
type designer, lettering man and poster artist, has 
carried to a working conclusion this fantasy of letter- 
ing artists. He has designed a series of master alpha- 
bets, mounted the individual characters on indi- 
vidual pieces of paper and has evolved a method 
(undisclosed) of composing and photographing these 
letters. The pieces of paper are composed just as if 
they were type—set up, properly spaced, lined up, or 
justified, then photographed. 

This system of Bernhard Photo Magnetic Lettering 
fills a gap in the graphic arts field which long has 
been open. Type foundries have for years vied with 
each other in bringing out new display faces. These 
new faces, meant for headlines only, were jammed 
down the threats, one might say, of typographers and 
printers -who were reluctant to buy them because 
they knew, often as not, that their vogue would be 
short. One could make a long list of the type faces 
which once were all the rage, and now are forgotten. 
Today, it is Onyx and Slimblack—yesterday it was 
Corvinus, Trafton Script, Beton Open. They’ve all 
come and gone. The ones listed here are of compara- 
tively lasting value, yet even they are now, for the 
most part, defunct. The foundries that developed 
these types spent a long time and a lot of money 
doing so. From master drawings they made master 
matrices; from master matrices they engraved 
punches, from punches they cast individual types. 
And then, they had a type in one size only. When 
they wanted an additional size, they had to go 
through this process all over again. 

Most display types are foundry types; that is to 
say, types which are set by hand. When they are used 
in a printing form, the form has to be electrotyped, 
because you can’t print from hand type and use it 
again. It gets worn. So, in most cases, these display 
lines, set in these fashionable foundry display faces, 
were proved, and then the proof was photographed 
and a line cut made for actual printing. 
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Lucian Bernhard’s 
PHOTO MAGNETIC Lettering 


Lucian Bernhard is an internationally - known type designer, 
poster artist and industrial designer. Some of his types are 
Bernhard Cursive, Bernhard Roman, Bernhard Modern, Bern- 
hard Fashion and Lucian. He has designed almost everything 
from a matchbook to a mausoleum: pianos for Hardman-Peck; 
chairs for Grand Rapids, the Ex-Lax factory in Brooklyn; 
posters for Rem, Rel, Ex-Lax, White Flash, Amoco and others. 
He was the founder of the industrial designing firm of 
Contempora, Inc., in which he was associated with Rockwell 
Kent, Paul Poiret in Paris and Bruno Paul in Germany. 


These details, a source of delay to the printing 
world at large, are dragged in to give the reader an 
idea of how much a process such as Bernhard Photo 
Magnetic Lettering is needed today. The Bernhard 
process is confined to headlines only. Mr. Bernhard 
realizes that text typesetting will continue to be done 
via Linotype and Monotype for some time to come. 
He has no solution for the problem of dragging tons 
of metal around in order that we might get our body 
typesetting done, but he does have something which 
applies to display, headline copy. 

It is in the field of display type faces that the 
change takes place most frequently. Only now and 
then does a new text type come out. In the past few 
years, the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, one of 
our most important type founders, has brought out 
only a few new text faces. One recalls Janson, Cale- 
donia, Electra, and there are perhaps one or two 
others. But in the field of display type, there have 
been hundreds, all of which have come and gone. 
(The text types usually hang around a bit longer.) 

Mr. Bernhard knows that new display faces must 
be turned out quickly and often, to keep up with 
shifting trends in other things: clothing, furniture, 
architecture, industrial design. The foundries, be- 
cause of the complicated nature of the cutting and 
founding processes, cannot possibly move fast enough. 
And, the typographers would refuse to buy so many 
new types, anyway, for they become obsolete so 
quickly. In this setup, Mr. Bernhard found his op- 
portunity. He can turn out a design for a master 
alphabet every month: every week, for that matter. 
As Jimmy Durante says, he has a million of them. 
His long career as a type designer comes in more 
useful than ever now, for although master alphabets 
for Bernhard Photo Magnetic Lettering are not as 
painfully wrought as type designs, they are by no 
means hit-or-miss. They must obey the fundamental 
rules of type design—they must be designed to com- 
bine properly, line up optically and photograph ac- 
curately. Naturally, this was not easy to work out. 
Mr. Bernhard has been on the technical end of this 
problem for over a year. However, he believes he has 
it licked now and has set up a special shop for turn- 
ing out this work at 325 West 37th Street, New York, 
where he offers his service in conjunction with that 
of a firm of typographers, The Composing Room, Inc. 
He believes that Photo Magnetic Lettering is here to 
stay, and we agree with him. 
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WATER - CARRIER 
BRONZE BY 
MAX hALISH 


This cut is from the book 
“Labor Sculpture” by Max 
Kalish, an American artist 
whose sculptures of steel 
workers, iron forgers and 
toil-bent farmers and ditch- 
diggers have won him inter- 
national fame. Mr. Kalish, 
speaking of his consecration 
to the portrayal of the dig- 
nity and beauty of labor 
says, “We must learn to cre- 
ate from the living present. 
In this great industrial age 
tremendous heroic tasks 
are being performed and it 
is here that we will find our 
greatest art expression. As I 
mingle among workers in 
the factories or in the open, 
I find them in their natural 
poses. Their bodies swing 
gracefully to the action, 
their muscles strain or relax 
in response to their task. In 
the performance there is 
strength and grace.” 

In Mr. Kalish’s book are 
43 beautiful reproductions of 
his sculpture, a fitting rec- 
ord to his devotion to his 
Millet-like mission of glori- 
fying the laborer at his 
forge and in the field. 


Labor Sculpture 

by Max Kalish 
James Richards, Publisher, 

New York, $3.50 


February 1940 











The new Carand Rifle developed f or t've 
United States Army by John C. Garand. 
Photo and d-tail, courtesy The Amer- 
ican Rifleman. 
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HIGGINS INK helps you 
bull’s-eyes with your ideas 


Translating the idea on paper was the first step in the production 
of this new rifle. So it 1s in all creative drawing and designing. 
And for more than 50 years, men of vision have been using Higgins 
Inks for their uniformity and even flow. Perfectly adaptable to 
pen, brush, or airbrush, Higgins Waterproof Black Drawing Ink 
wll not smudze, nor will light, temperature or weather fad 
srmanent brilliance. In addition to waterproof and soluble blacks, 
Higgins American Drawing Inks come in 17 lucid, waterproof 
colors, white and neutral tint. Specify Higgins on your next 
-and ask your dealer for one of the new Higgins Color 
Wheels showing Higgins Inks actually applied on drawing paper. 


e its 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, W. Y. 








Heartless Artists? 


In the January Atlantic begins the auto- 
biography of Sir John Lavery who was 
born in Belfast in 1856 and was educated 
under circumstances which would have 
aroused the ire of Charles Dickens. Since 
1932 he has been president of the Royal 
Society of Portrait Painters. 

After describing his unbelievable 
cruelty to his sister (when he was a 
young man) he says, “I can never for- 
give myself for the tragedy that fol- 
lowed.” It ended in his sister’s suicide. 
The narrative concludes with the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“I doubt if there is a more heartless 
crew than poets, painters and composers. 
We are encouraged in it by our lay 
brethren—I often wonder why. Robert 
Louis Stevenson said that we are merely 
on a par with the daughters of joy who 
are paid for doing what they enjoy most. 
Art is so sacred, the love of it covers a 
multitude of sins—and so we excuse our- 
selves.” We wonder! 

Why an autobiographer elects to set 
down in dramatic account such shameful 
episodes of his past is puzzling, but it 
seems to be done. For instance, in George 
Biddle’s “An American Artist’s Story” 
the author tells how, when a boy, he held 
his Swedish knife, point up, on the coach- 
man’s seat for the coachman to sit on. 
Which he did with a startling, gory re- 
sult. The author adds that he was de- 
voted to the coachman and that “Gen- 
erally speaking, we were nice, well- 


brought-up kids.” 


Grant Wood 


In the New York Herald-Tribune of De- 
cember 31, the Associated American Art- 
ists Galleries of 711 Fifth Avenue (which 
handles the work of Grant Wood) an- 
nounced the completion of a painting by 
this noted American artist. The subject 
is “Parson Weems’ Fable,” the first of a 
series of paintings on American folklore. 
It illustrates Parson Weems’ celebrated 
story of George Washington chopping 
down the cherry tree. Weems, who is 
supposed to have invented the tale, is 
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Picked Up in Passing 


shown in the foreground pulling aside a 
curtain revealing the scene of little 
George confessing his crime to his father. 
The picture, which is to be shown at the 
Whitney Museum of American Art in its 
Annual _ Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Art (opening January 10), is 
to be offered for sale on a plan whereby 
the artist will receive a portion of the 
profits of all future sales. Often it hap- 
pens that paintings, in subsequent sales, 
bring many times their original price, 
the advantage accruing not to the artist, 
but to the owners who sell at a profit. 
“American Gothic” and “Daughters of 
the Revolution.” two previous canvases 
by Wood, brought prices five or six times 
higher than the artist received for the 
picture. According to Reeves Lewenthal, 
director of the Associated American Art- 
ists Galleries, artists in France are 
granted part of the resale profits on their 
pictures by a law administered by the 
Ministry of Fine Arts. 


Life’s Program 


Life announces in its December 25th 
issue that during 1940 it will investigate 
the work of “Artists in Residence” at 
American colleges and universities — an 
exciting and important new phase of the 
American Scene that has grown up in this 
country. In the December 25th issue John 
Steuart Curry, University of Wisconsin, 
is presented. 


Emil Ganso 


Emil Ganso, whose etching “Morning” is 
reproduced on page 10, has been ap- 
pointed to fill the position of Artist in 
Residence at Lawrence College, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, through the aid of a 
grant from Carnegie Corporation. A 
studio will be provided where Mr. Ganso 
will work in association with the students 
of the college. He will make a series of 
etchings of the college buildings. 


Time Covers 
On the January Ist issue of Time is a 


drawing in color of Joseph Stalin, the 
work of Ernest Hamlin Baker, who is 


well-known to readers of AMERICAN 
Artist. Baker’s portrait drawings appear 
frequently on Time covers and in 
Fortune. These portraits are usually com- 
posite studies. When drawing personages 
who are not available for sittings, the art- 
ist must create his portrait from numer- 
ous photographs. The result depends 
upon the particular phase of the sub- 
ject’s character that is desired for the 
occasion. 


5. ©. S. 


All sorts of strange requests come to our 
editorial desk. So Mr. Hobart’s appeal for 
skunks was no surprise to us. But we do 
think he is pretty exacting to specify 
skunks having particular and personal at- 
tributes. We never thought of skunks that 
way; their physical significance is the 
thing that has always impressed us—and 
once we were terribly impressed. 

Well, we’ve interviewed a number of 
skunks but we just can’t find one that 
has the attitude toward life that seems so 
important to Mr. Hobart. Please read his 
letter and if among your wood-pussy 
acquaintances there is one that (or who) 
seems to meet the requirements please 
send him (or her) directly to Mr. 
Hobart. I'm sure he would do the same 
for you. 


Dear Sir: 
Do you have any photographs of 
facetious looking skunks in your coll- 
lection? My farm is “No. 2 Polecat 
Road”—and Ive been looking in 
vain for some good skunk sketches 
or pictures that I can duplicate in a 
road sign. 
Any help you can give me will be 
appreciated very much, and anything 
you send will be promptly returned 
if you so desire. Your publication is 
excellent. 
Sincerely, 

William H. Hobart 

Plum at Franklin 

Troy, Ohio 
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Can be fired in an 
ordinary kitchen oven 


_ New your students can make lovely, permanent pottery easi 
/ and inexpensively! De your own firing in kitchen = (5 = 
i 250°). Models like clay—may be waterproofed and decorated 
with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yellow, bie, green, 
black, white, 1 oz. bottles, 15c orn 

U.S. A. Distr 


FAVOR, RUHL & Co. 


Artists’ Supplies 
425 So. Wabash Ave. - - - 
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New! Mystifying! Different! 


FLAME-GLO 
FLUORESCENT PAINT 


With this magical medium, you paint any 
object, figure, scene or design—put it in 
a dark enclosure or room and expose it 
to inexpensive “black light” (filtered 
ultra-violet rays). Presto! Against this 
black background, the most mystifying, 
brilliant, glowing colored effects spring 
to life. Offers limitless possibilities for 
displays, exhibits, window decorating, 
theatrical scenes or wherever the “un- 
usual” is desired. For any surface, includ- 
ing fabrics. Low in cost. WRITE TODAY 
for full details, prices and color card of 
Flame-Glo Fluorescent Paint. 


FLAME-GLO COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. A, Willow Ave. & 135 St., New York 











The WALDCRAFT LABORATORIES 


are headquarters for Dyes, Art-Craft 
Equipment and materials. Send for our 
literature and instruction sheets. We also 
supply Fresco materials and instructions. 


The WALDCRAFT LABORATORIES, INC. 


1635 North Delaware Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


JAWS "== 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AIRBRUSH, OIL, WATER, PASTEL, 
TEMPERA COLORS 


For a free sample of INTENSE BLACK PENCILS send this ad 


6 = VS 
WOW READY / eae aN 
NCW ILUSTRATED CATALOG. Are 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY TO sar 
EHcACFRIEDRICHS CO oO. st We 
136 SULLIVAN STREET. NEW YORK Ve 
Does your subscription expire 
with this issue? Don’t neglect 
to renew it at once. There are 


some mighty good things 
coming! 
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Tour of American Prints 


Plans to tour an exhibition of American 
prints to the Latin-American countries 
and to show South American prints in 
the art centers of the United States are 
now under consideration by the Amer- 
ican National Committee of Engraving, 
according to John Taylor Arms, its 
president. 

The first exchange exhibition, concern- 
ing which negotiations are already under 
way, will be purely national in scope, 
says Mr. Arms, the plan being to bring 
to the mainland a representative group 
of prints by print-makers in Hawaii and 
the sending to Hawaii of an exhibition, 
similar in size, of prints by artists in the 
States. The first step in the realization of 
this plan, sponsored by the newly or- 
ganized American National Committee of 
Engraving, will be the departure of Mr. 
Arms for Mexico on February 2nd. Ae- 
companied by Mrs. Arms, the organiza- 
tion’s president will survey the contem- 
porary graphic art of that country, study- 
ing the work of living artists, their etch- 
ing, lithography, wood cuts and_ en- 
graving. In amplification of his statement 
on the assembling of prints for showing 
in Central and South America, Mr. Arms 
said: “We hope to arrange for an ex- 
change with the Latin-American coun- 
tries in which a large national exhibition 
will probably be sent on tour through- 
out the Central and South American 
countries in return for which the Com- 
mittee will circulate throughout the mu- 
seums and galleries of the United States 
an exhibition composed of representative 
work from these various countries. This 
is in keeping with the policy of our 
American National Committee of En- 
graving which is to promote the interests 
of contemporary graphic art through 
sponsoring just such international ex- 
changes of print exhibitions.” 

Mr. Arms explains that this new Com- 
mittee is an outgrowth of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Engraving which was 
held in Paris in 1937 at the time of the 
International Exposition. “Similar Com- 
mittees,” says Mr. Arms, “have been 
formed in France, England and several 
other European countries. The American 
Committee is composed of an Executive 
Committee made up of artists active in 
the print-making field throughout this 
country and an Honorary Committee 
composed of laymen prominently identi- 
fied with graphic art. To insure impar- 
tial representation of all regions, the of- 
ficers of the Executive Committee con- 
sist of a Vice President-Secretary in five 
centers of print-making activity in this 
country and a Vice President-Secretary 
to represent the artists in Europe.” 


Success 

An Instructor of The New York Evening 
Industrial Art School, a free school con- 
ducted by the city, tells of the success of 
many students of their classes. In this 
school the instructors are all professional 
artists who devote a few evenings each 
week teaching their special subjects. 

Applicants should not be over 22 years 
old and must be working in some trade 
during the day. 


Sitton Resumes 


John Sitton, well-known New York 
painter, announces the resumption of his 
Friday Evening Painting and Drawing 
Class at 58 West 57th Street. Readers of 
AmeERIcAN Artist will recall the splen- 
did articles, “Adventures in Painting,” 
which Sitton contributed to our magazine 
early in 1938. 


Win sor 
and Newton 


* mee 172 |} ae 
(ee) OR a tae, SE 
BEING A SERIES OF 
REVEALING COMMENTS 


Surviving Servant 


of Medieval Italian Art... 
TERRE VERTE 


(gets the capture of Constan- 
tinople — before the Renais- 
sance was thought of — this 
naturally deep Olive Green Pigment 
was already widely used by artists. 
In the best preserved works of 
early Italian artists — in their 
Tempera and Fresco — TERRE 
VERTE was employed. 


The richest sources of TERRE 
VERTE are Bestonico in Italy, and 
Cyprus, though the mineral Glau- 
conite from which this pigment is 
prepared is also located in various 
parts of Europe and America. 


Winsor & Newton have always 
been celebrated for their TERRE 
VERTE, which is prepared only 
from the most carefully selected 
pieces of this mineral after special 
treatment in their own Factory. 


Winsor & Newton’s TERRE 
VERTE, which is available in both 
Oil and Water Colour, is a semi- 
opaque, translucent pigment, very 
permanent to light, and has no 
action on any other pigment. 


Note the 
finest Artists’ 


Tubes are now: 


Reduced Prices for 
Oil Colours. Studio 


Series 1— 45% each 
90% each 


Series 3 — $1.50 each 


Series 2 — 


CATALOGUE FREE 


Winsor & Newton. Inc. 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST, 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 


MFG. BY VINSOR & 








ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING 


ART 


A book that is both a notable review 
of the best in American commercial art 
for its year and a never-ending source 
of inspiring ideas. Shows what buyers 
of commercial art want in the way of 
advertising illustrations for all media, 
and indicates the trends commercial art 
is taking in this country. Indispensable 
for both professional and beginner. 
220 pages. 12 color plates. Articles by 
George Gallup, Henry Dreyfuss, Doug- 
las McMurtrie, Leonard Luce, Howard 
Scott, William H. Schneider. $5.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 


SS FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 














REFERENCE 
FILES 3000 PICTURES 


Filed in 100 labelled folders. All subjects essential to 
commercial artists & students. Complete with index 
in handy drawer filing case. 

Also larger files. 

Write for low prices and names of topillustrators now 


using our files. D R A K E 


ARTISTS’ FILES 
481 MAIN ST., NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 











Walter 1. fOSter 


“HOW TO DRAW” LIBRARY 
AT YOUR DEALERS 
HE HAS A CATALOGUE FOR YOU 








The Teacher of Oil Painting 

The Teacher of Water-Color Painting 
The Teacher of Pastel Painting 

The Teacher of Figure & Portrait Paintg. 
The Teacher of Landscape Painting 

The Teacher of Drawing Made Easy 








GREEK ATHLETICS AND 
FESTIVALS IN THE 
FIFTH CENTURY 


By Hester Harrington Stow, Ph.D. 
Division of Museum Extension of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
$5.00, mailing charge 20c¢ additional 


A splendid reference work is this port- 
folio consisting of 40 collotype plates, 
12” x 1644”, with explanatory captions 
and a 32-page text. Reproducing the im- 
portant works of Greek art in the classi- 
cal period, the set is designed primarily 
to meet the need of teachers, but it also 
supplies authentic illustrations and co- 
ordinated facts of general interest. A map 
shows the chief routes along which citi- 
zens from the colonies and from Greece 
proper travelled to the festivals, to- 
gether with types of transportation and 
travel. There is also a brief bibliography. 


DESIGN AND DECORATION 
By Paul Carlyle & Guy Oring 
Text by Herbert S. Richland 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., $3.50 


Use of design and decoration in advertis- 
ing and packaging has recently become 
a highly important factor in merchandis- 
ing programs. This book offers advertis- 
ing artists practical help and inspiration 
in creating designs and decorations, and 
shows advertising executives how to use 
them to produce brilliant results. 

Over a hundred designs, classical and 
modern, have been created for the book. 
They are reproduced in a size large 
enough to be used without change, or 
adapted for immediate use. 

In test, in illustrations, and in particu- 
lar applications in case studies, actual use 
of the designs and decorations is shown 
by the authors. 


MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATION 
By George W. Leech, R. I. 
Pitman, London and New York, $1.75 


This little book by the art editor of 
Strand Magazine is filled with a lot of 
straight talk to artists who would be 
illustrators. Although this is an English 
publication, what Mr. Leech says applies 
in the main to the illustrators’ Mt oe 
in America. 








LEONARDO DA VINCI 


by Sir Kenneth Clark 





An account of Leonardo’s development as an 
artist, illustrated with 68 superb full page plates. 


““A mature, penetrating piece of criticism... 
Sir Kenneth, like Bernard Berenson, displays 
a gift for probing, and comparing, and specu- 


lating, and evaluating with the kind of com- 
municative warmth that enlists a reader's sym- 
pathy and quickens his eagerness New York 


Times Book Review. $5.00. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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THE INTEGRATED 
SCHOOL ART PROGRAM 


3y Leon Loyat WINSLOW 

391 pages, 6 x 9. $3.50 
This outstanding book offers a_ well-rounded 
program for art education as an outgrowth of 
the curriculum as a whole, There is a wealth 
of practical instructional materials 


McGRAW - HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 





SILK SCREEN PRINTING! 







Free Book tells how to use and teach the 
popular silk screen process of printing. 
Students can print colorful school posters, 
bulletins, signs, program covers, pennants, 
arm bands, etc. Professional equipment, 
easy to learn—easy to teach. Gives pupils 
real commercial art training. 


Write for free catalog Al-l 
NAZ-DAR CO., 4014 N. Rockwell Street, Chicago, lll. 





124 PAGE BOOK ON 


by J.ALBERT CAVANAGH 


19 WEST 44"ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
lastruchve » Comprehensive - Practica 


At Beok Stores or Direct from Publisher 
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Teacher, Have | Got Talent? 
By Albert Christ - Janer 


In 1927 Adolf Dehn, already an artist who impressed those American critics who 
delighted in the subtleties of his values worked upon the stone, paged tentatively 
through the pages of the sketchbook which had been brought to him by a very young 
Art Editor of the Waterville (Minnesota) High School Tetonka, the yearbook. 

Uneasily he faced the eager boy who had come to him for an evaluation of the 
work which was spread out upon the table. He read that expectant look, his courage 
failed him for a moment, and he relieved that moment by turning back to a very 
concentrated study of the drawings. 

Dehn had just recently come back to his home town, after years of study in the 
strange post-war Europe: Vienna, Berlin, Paris. With a heart deeply moved by the 
terror of those who remained upon the Continent to rebuild what had been cursed 
by hate, torn with strife, he had wandered through the stark-barren, high hills of 
Jugo-Slavia into the mad, uncertain hysteria of Vienna. He had lived and worked 
with artists who had tried to fathom the depth of despair in that light laughter of 
Austrians who had no Austria. He had walked in the deep gashes of the French 
countryside, now only scars, healed under warm suns and revitalizing rains. He 
had labored among the mine workers of north England, had depicted their gray life 
for London newspapers. 

All this Adolf Dehn had seen. Now he had come back home. The youngster 
before him, waiting, was innocent. Of manual skill he seemed to have aplenty. But, 
having so little of anything else, who would dare to say in what way he might affect 
the history of contemporary art? Dehn reflected, “What can I say?” The Art Editor, 
he was aware, was still waiting for his words. 

“Have I any talent, Adolf? Should I go to an art school?” repeated the ambi- 
tious youngster. 


Quite a few years after Adolf Dehn had given his answer, in the form of ques- 
tions, to the aspiring artist, students are still asking exactly that same question: 
Have I talent? They are asking it frequently, and many of them expect the Art 
Editor, who is now a painting teacher, to answer them in no uncertain terms. 


So the Art Editor, often remembering what his friend had told him, has found 
that the answer is always the same. 





I. THE FLAT WASH 


To learn water color, 
master each rudiment 


in turn. Wash laying 


comes first. Start with 
the ‘flat’ (uniform) 
kind pictured. Select 


stiff water color paper 
and a good brush. 
Fasten paper to draw- 
ing board with thumb- 
tacks, tape or glue. 


STEP 1 Mix with water a liberal amount 

of the color selected. Stir! Tip board slight! 

Convey color to paper by a_left-to- right 

stroke, the brush being almost dripping so as 
4 to form a puddle across paper. 


STEP 2 Stir! Redip brush and re 

J _ stroke, slightly overlapping lower edge of 
stroke. Color will run down to 
puddle. 


STEP 3 Repeat 





at 
rst 
reform 


operation until desired 
area is covered. Work calmly but quickly. 
Don’t go back! Take up surplus color at 
bottom with brush. With practice, tone will 
dry very evenly. Make many washes with 
each color. 


REMBRANDT WATER COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


Write for Color Card 


TALENS & SO} 








Interest 

“Just how interested are you?” 
Dehn had asked. “Are you in- 
terested enough to work hard, 
day by day, for years, in devel- 
oping skills and technics?” In- 
terest is the motivating force. 
Without it there can be no ac- 
complishment. 





This 


Here are fiv 


work, show 


Intelligence 


“Do you think either of us can you the 


e books giving practical material for 
who wants to improve 


what 


get ahead 


the commercial 


sells, and how it is produced. 


COMMERCIAL ART 
Home-Study Course helps men 


artist 
his technique and handle a wider scope of work. 
These books take up thoroughly the best-paying types of commercial art 
They enable you to 
brush up on fundamentals and special points of technique—they teach 


essentials of doing representative drawing, fashion-figure draw- 


a ay A . 9” ing, all kinds of lettering, rendering of commercial subjects of many 
guess how intelligent you are: types, practical design—just the type of material you need to handle 
was the second question Dehn the most popular forms of advertising and commercial illustrations, 
posed to the Art Editor. It is displays, layouts, etc. 


doubtful, too, whether the e ° e 
rasan Bigs lia «yen es McGraw-Hill Commercial Art Library 
whole truth about this. Intelli- These books save the reader’s time with brief, punchy text that gives 
gence has been defined in so essential instructions in usable form. In addition many illustrations 
pain but hat is it? and examples give the artist visual instruction, inspiration, and models 
many ways, ut what is it! of many types of work. Old-fashioned, standard, and modern letters, 
Well, it’s probably something alphabets, and scripts; advertising illustrations; posters; show-cards; 
which retains what the senses book and printing designs; fashion drawings; practice forms; renderings 


bring to it, shapes this material, 


in many mediums; 


etc.—more than 1300 illustrations in all form a feature 


nape a alone worth _the price of the Library. You get this, plus complete, 
selects the significant, discards step-by-step instructions, written by specialists—all the material you 
the irrelevant, and then will not need to carry on a definite improvement plan and make more money. 
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be denied until it has said 
something about the sum-total. \ 
5 VOLUMES ; 
. ° 127 
If the idea is full of appeal taniindosre: yee 
and implication and if the skill ps | 
is sufficient in the rendering, a ILLUSTRATIONS | 
work of art may be the result. AND ; 
EXAMPLES 
x * * | 
Save $3.50 
ave e 
The young student very : : I 
likely turns aside from such with Library offer " 
generalizations, feeling that his Bought, singly, the books in this Library would 
case has not been given suffi- cont $23. 00 Under this ote age ge $3. 50 on | 
4 cf c) is p ice an in a ition ave e privi ege oO 
cient attention. The Art Editor paying in easy monthly installments while you use I 
often feels that way when the the books. See how this Library can help you. | 
student goes off to another in- ce sites i ert mail the compre aa, 
. a o receive the complete Library promptly, for 
structor to ack: Teacher, have days’ examination subject to your acceptance or | 
I got talent? return. 
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ON-APPROVAL EXAMINATION COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Send me the McGraw-Hill Commercial Art Li- 
brary, 5 volumes, for 10 days’ examination on ap- 
proval. In 10 days I will send $3.50, plus few 
cents postage, and $3.00 monthly till $18. 50 is paid, 
or return oe postpaid. (Postage paid on orders 
accompanied by remittance of a 





installment.) 


City and State 


Position 


Company 


(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 


ee 
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George Bellows 

In studying “Crucifixion” it is interesting to compare 
the Bellows canvas with the treatment of this sub- 
ject by the old masters. That theme with its varia- 
tions, such as the “Descent from the Cross,” was a 
favorite one with painters, especially during the great 
period of church building when sacred paintings were 
an essential part of religious instruction. Refer, for 
instance, to Rubens’ famous “Descent from the Cross” 
and Rembrandt's canvas of the same subject, both 
powerful in composition and illustrative power. How 
does the Bellows picture stand up alongside these 
masterpieces? 

Has any other American artist attempted to paint 
this dramatic event? Does the fact that Bellows tried 
it have any special significance as to his genius? 
What, if anything, is there in contemporary life to 
take the place of religion as a motivation for art? Is 
the chaos of purpose in modern painting due to the 
lack of such a centrifugal force? Is the sociological 
theme, which is seen in much of modern art, an ade- 
quate substitute for religion? Is it likely that religious 
pictures will again become important in art? It 
should of course be noted that religious paintings 
are still in some demand by the church, particularly 
the Catholic church; and that some very competent 
work has been done in recent years, though such 
paintings are chiefly decorative, as handled by mod- 
ern artists. 

Having noted the thoroughness with which Ernest 
Hamlin Baker analyzed his mural (in the January 
number) the reader will doubtless be able to carry 
the analysis of the Bellows picture further than 
Wheelock has chosen to do. 


What is Good Drawing ? 


As a continuation of Mr. Wheelock’s discussion, why 
not collect other pictures and sculptures that are 
interesting from the distortion angle and put them 
to test. Wheelock reminds us that not all distortions 
in art have a legitimate purpose, that they ought 
always to have a purpose either in design or for pic- 
torial emphasis. What a chance for productive de- 
bate here! Study carefully the work of old masters 
and contemporary artists. Can you find any pictures 
that are entirely free from distortion? Does not 
literally everyone accept some degree of distortion in 
art? And is it not therefore a question of how much 
distortion one will accept—where to draw the line? 
Should there be any line? 

This series of articles by Wheelock might well be 
the basis for a course in “Understanding Art.” Each 
installment is really an outline for considerable study 
of a particular phase of the subject. We would be 
glad to hear from teachers, to know how useful they 
find these discussions—and to have their suggestions. 


Prints 


This article suggests detailed study of the various 
‘print technics. If possible, secure original prints. 
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AMERICAN ARTIST 
Tt in the classroom t+ 


Hints for teachers, students and amateurs in the 


use of February AMERICAN ARTIST 


Lacking the originals, your library probably can 
supply books having good reproductions. Fine Prints 
of the Year, published by Minton Balch & Co. of New 
York ($10.00), is as good a single source as can be 
recommended. This is an annual publication, edited 
by Campbell Dodgson. Books of former years are 
doubtless available. Every library ought to have such 
reference books. 

For an inexpensive instruction book on the vari- 
ous print processes—adequate for beginners—we sug- 
gest Making Prints ($1.00) Scholastic Publications. 
Watson-Guptill Publications can supply any of these 


books. 


Please Advise 


This department has been a regular feature of the 
magazine for some time. How useful is it to teachers 
and students? We would be grateful to any who will 
write us of their opinions. We want to continue the 
department if it serves our readers. Otherwise we 
would prefer to use the space for other matter. 





MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 





sessions is their large enrollment. More than 800 
courses cover all fields of interest, with especial em- 
phasis upon those leading to Baccalaureate or 
Advanced Degrees in Education. © More than 
500 educators, many of national and interna- 
tional reputation, plus advantages of the Uni- 
versity’s great Library, Laboratories, and 
Research facilities, create an outstanding 
opportunity. e Two terms—the first begin- 
ing with registration Monday and Tues- 
day, June 17 and 18...registration for 
second term, Monday, July 29. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 











665 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS ° MINNESOTA 


American Artist 








* WITH THE SCHOOLS - 


CARTOONING 


For those wishing 
practical, personal 
instruction in this 
branch of the arts by 
an experienced car- 
toonist, I offer a 
home study course 
recommended by 
America’s foremost 
cartoonists. A postal 
ecard brings full de- 
tails, 


DOORMAN H. SMITH 
Box A 597 
San Rafael, Calif. 








THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION ... For Results 
} INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 


Intensive Spring & Summer Courses — for 
beginners or aavaneet students. Costume 
Illustration, Design, Sketching, Color, Stage, 
Textile Design, Fabric Analysis, Interior 
Decoration. Window Display, Fashion Journalism, 
Men's Fashions, Life Drawing. Draping, Grading, 
Millinery, etc. Approved by Regents. Professional 
methods for teachers. Day and Evening. Free Place- 
ment Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work. 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 72. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52nd Street, New York 








McDOWELL SCHOOL 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 


Fashion Advertising Art, Designing & Styling 
Cutting, Draping & Pattern Making, Trade 
Sketching, Millinery & Dressmaking. Excellent 
Courses with Expert Individual Instruction. 
Best Known School for Practical Fashion 
Work. Established 1876. Send for Catalog. 
SPRING COURSES 
79 W. 45th ST., N. Y. C., BRyant 9-3085 


"RA 
CHICAGO 


New Trends in Art for Business Use 
Photography, Advertising Copy, 
Layout, Commercial Art, Merchandis- 
ing, Window Display, Dress Design, 
Styling, Style Reporting, Fashion 
liflustration, Interior Decoration 
Personal Training e Individual Advancement 
116 S. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO, Dept. AS. 2 


School of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional training in 
design, illustration, interior deco- 
ration, fashion arts; advertising, 
stage craft, puppetry, crafts, 
jewelry, pottery. Teacher training: 
B.F.A. degree. Residences for out 
of town students. Oldest school of 
art applied to industry in U. S. 
Oo t A q T 95th year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 


and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


44th YEAR. DOUGLAS JOHN CONNAH, President. Individual tn- 
struction in Advertising, Fashion & Pictorial Illustration, Cartooning, 
Costume, Textile, Industrial & Interior Design. Day, ——- 
Saturday Classes. Write for New Catalog “A”. Tel: VO. 5-1926 or 2040. 


133 EAST 58th STREET, N. Y. C. 

















INSTITUTE 











PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ARTS 
DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York 


53d Year 
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The winter term of the Hollywood Art 
Center School will open on February 5th. 
New literature is available upon request. 
Miss Mona Lue, well known Hollywood 
Stylist and Costume Designer, and Direc- 
tor of the Costume Design Department, 
recently gave an illuminating talk before 
the students of the Huntington Park High 
School in which she pointed out that in 
Los Angeles alone more than two hun- 
dred manufacturers of women’s wear and 
accessories are constantly demanding ex- 
pert designers and stylists. The motion 
picture industry, the smart gown shops 
and department stores also contribute a 
large share of work for the ambitious 
young designer. 
e 


The School of Design, unique Chicago 
art school whose students find the road 
to art, science and technology at one and 
the same time, will begin its spring 
semester February 12, director Laszlo 
Moholy-Nagy announces. Courses lead to 
a designer’s diploma after four years and 
an architect’s degree after six years. The 
curriculum is patterned largely after that 
of the Bauhaus, world famed art univer- 
sity where Prof. Moholy was a member 
of the faculty. For information address 
the school at 247 East Ontario Street. 
om 


Coming exhibitions at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, are as follows: 
Until January 22—Edmund Kinzinger, 
Paintings, and Plastics. February 1-29, 
Iowa Artists; Paintings, Sculpture, and 
Graphic Arts. March 1-31, Contemporary 
American Water Colors; Midtown Gal- 
leries. March 1-31, Georges Schreiber 
Water Colors. April 1-25, American Oils; 
Milch Galleries. April 7-28, Student 
Salon. May 10-June 10, Big Ten Exhibi- 
tion. May 15-June 8, University of Iowa 
Graduate Students’ Exhibition. 


2 
The New York Evening School of Indus- 
trial Art, 257 W. 40th Street, New York 
City, is offering free art classes evenings 
from 7 to 9 under well known profes- 
sional artists. Many subjects are pre- 
sented. Write or call the school for in- 
formation. 

a 
Mr. Amédée Ozenfant has transferred his 
Paris and London schools to New York, 
and now teaches and works in daily con- 
tact with his students, employing the 
technical and esthetic methods which 
made his European schools celebrated. 
For particulars address Ozenfant School 
of Fine Arts, 208 East 20th Street, New 
York City. Enrollment can be arranged 
by the month or by the term. 

a 
Universal School of Handicrafts, 1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York City, reports an 
unusual interest in its activities this 
winter. Information regarding its many 
courses may be had on request. 

* 
Dean E. William Doty of the University 
of Texas recently announced the appoint- 
ment to the year-old College of Fine Arts 
of two new staff members, William M. 
MeVey as instructor in sculpture and 
Boyer Gonzales in art. 

Already known to Texans for his 
monument in Texarkana to Col. James 
Bowie, and 2,600 square feet of carving 
on the recently erected San Jacinto 
monument near Houston, McVey was 
formerly a member of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art teaching staff. He studied 
at the Worcester, Mass., School of Art, at 
Rice Institute, and in Paris under the 
famous French sculptor, Despiau. 





Stn st. 
ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


“An Arts & ee by prominent artists 
Crafts Gal Air CLASSES i on Peng — rae 
lery where pang st Rh os Sg Wihemtoesiens 
YOU MAY CRarr CLASSES in Melty Powter 
BUY-WORK ~poctbinding—Ceneral Crafts, Beginners 

STUDY” and Advanced Students. Day and Eve- 
39 E. 8th St., N. Y. C. 








ning Classes. Write or Phone. 


GRamercy 5-7159 
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Available for your 
Summer School Faculty 
(or regular staff) 


INSTRUCTOR IN ART 


Teacher and author desires position teaching 
Figure Drawing, Figure Construction, Anat- 
omy, Desigy, Composition, Ilustration, Paint- 
ing, Pencil, Pen and Ink, Water Color, Pastel, 
Oils, History of Art and Art Appreciation. 
Experience includes instructing at Univ’s of 
Idaho and Wisc., Carnegie Inst. of Tech. 
Lyman Allyn Art Museum. 

Educated at Carnegie Inst. College of Fine 
Arts, Yale Univ. School of Fine Arts, N. Y. 
Univ. School of Education, 


Write AMERICAN ARTIST for particulars. 
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Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 


ADVERTISING 
At Home 
Make your spare time count. In- 


crease your efficiency in order to 
increase your earning power. Mr. 


LAYOUT COURSE 






Young, internationally recognized 
authority, has prepared a com- 
plete, practical course based on 


methods successful for years at his 
American Academy of Art. Now 
his teaching is brought to your 
home. Will help professionals and 
beginners in art, advertising, printing, etc. Endorsed by 
graduates, advertising executives. Learn and apply layout 
principles——-receive individual criticism and revisions by mail, 
Easy payments. Write to Dept. G-20 for free details, 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF: ART 


Frank H. Youn 
Jackson Boulevard 
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HOLLYWOOD 


ART CENTER SCHOOL HENRY LOVINS, Dir. 
RECOGNIZED FOR ITS ART CAREERS 


Small-Group Plan Individual Instruction 
@ Costume Design C7 + 
tration 


Fashion Itius Drawing Painting 
© Patiers. Drofung © tate Gometen 


Color Ai Saturday 
© catmaiey & Achuaties tor = 


Children 
inter Term opens Feb. 5th. ustra erature 
1905 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood, California 





















McLANE 


INSTITUTE 


Advertising Arts, Fashion Illustration, Textile Design, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial Design, Drawing, Painting. 
Distinguished Faculty Individual Instruction. Enroll 
now. Booklet A. 

1755 Broadway (56th St.), New York City 











Cell 





19 years of successful graduates 
in Commercial Art, Illustration, 
Fashion Drawing, Dress Design, 
Pattern Drafting, Interior Dee- 
oration, Industrial Design. 9 and 
18 month courses. Low-Payment- 
Plan. Free Placement Service. 
Students from 23 states. Catalog. 


AR INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 
25 Stanwix St. ( Willis Shook dir.) Pyh., Pa. 
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TECHNICAL TIDBITS 
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While in Ernest Hamlin Baker’s studio we 
noticed a novel arrangement of palette and 
paint tubes: tubes, with caps removed, lying 
along the edge of the palette as shown in 
sketch 1. This plan, Mr. Baker explained, 
saved waste that occurs where large gobs of 
pigment are put out on the palette and not 
wholly used before drying. When a quantity 
of a certain color is needed it can be quickly 
squeezed out. Not a bad idea. 


The idea illustrated in sketches 2 and 3 come 
from the studio of Aldren Watson who, by the 
way, made the editorial drawing on page 23. 
The use of a tilted ruler as a guide for the 
brush (or pen) in drawing straight lines is not 
new but some of our readers may not be famil- 
iar with the trick. Sketch 2 represents a rather 
clever device for holding pens. A strip of corru- 
gated board wrapped around a cold cream jar 
and fastened with a bit of gummed paper or 
scotch tape. All points are visible for ready 
selection. The cover from a face powder box, 
a bit larger in diameter, serves as a cover 
when not in use. 


From Gordon Swanson’s studio comes a tidy 
scheme for disposing of waste. In his waste 
basket he places a large grocery bag, a supply 
of which he purchases from the delicatessen 
around the corner. Into the bag, which neatly 
fits the basket, go the day’s pencil cuttings, 
pipe ashes and waste paper. When he leaves his 
studio at night he twists up the top of the bag 
and leaves it by the door for the janitor. 
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SCHOOLS 


continued from page 33 


Gonzales, born in Galveston in 1909, 
and student under the distinguished 
American painter, Henry McFee, and 
the Japanese-American artist, Kunyoshi, 
comes to the University from assistant- 
ship to McFee in San Antonio. 


The Academy of Advertising Art, 215 
Kearny Street, San Francisco, California, 
starts its tenth year with a vigorous pro- 
gram. Enrollment being definitely lim- 
ited and instruction being individual, the 
student may enroll at any time, though 
full term attendance is desirable. A new 
catalog is available. It stresses the fact 
that the school is not the place for 
“atmosphere” or “Bohemian subterfuge.” 
Instead it offers one thing, a faculty. 
Aside from its regular teachers and lec- 
turers it calls in visiting instructors from 
time to time. This year Millard Sheets 
offers a course in landscape. 


Mr. Paul Weiler, formerly of Wrot Iron 
Designers, is now with the American 
Handicrafts Company and will conduct 
his popular class in wrought iron and 
art metalcraft at their studio at 193 Wil- 
liam Street, New York. Mr. Weiler also 
offers his expert advice on all problems 
pertaining to metalcraft. 


Southeastern Arts 
Association 


March 7, 8, 9, America’s Most Interesting 
City opens its doors to the annual con- 
vention of the Southeastern Arts Associa- 
tion. Many interesting highlights, both 
educational and social, have been planned 
by convention heads. To mention a few: 
Visits to the museums and art schools of 
the city, points of interest in the Vieux 
Carre explained by specially trained 
guides, breakfast in quaint places, get- 
together luncheons, climaxed by a 
banquet at which Miss Amy Hinrich, 
president of N. E. A., will make the ad- 
dress, and followed by a special costumed 
dance from a Carnival ball and general 
dancing. 

Also . . . it’s Fiesta Time in New 
Orleans, traditionally the “City that care 
forgot,” so You’re sure to have the time 
of your life! A semi-tropical climate, old 
plantation homes, the old world charm 
of the French Quarter, gay night spots 

. all with the never-to-be-forgotten mag- 
netism of the Deep South. 


A record gathering of this group is 
expected. A true Southern welcome 
awaits them. 


It’s Distressing ! 


Distressing for you, distressing for us, 
when our magazine is late coming off the 
press—as it was in December and Jan- 
uary. It was our change in name that set 
us back. Ever tried to change your 
name? If you ever changed from Miss to 
Madam, you know how long that took. 
If you changed it from Czyklopatinas to 
Smith you recall the long weeks of legal 
procedure and delay. Changing the name 
of a magazine takes even longer; you've 
no idea how much longer. 

Well, now that’s over! We hope we 
shall be prompt from now on. Our first 
copies are due to come off the press on 
the 15th of the month preceding. All sub- 
scribers ought to have copies on the 20th. 


| 
\ 











Creative Arts 


INSTRUCTION 
WEAVING ART METALRY 
JEWELRY MODELING 
POTTERY LEATHERCRAFT 
ETCHING WOOD CARVING 
PAINTING BOOK BINDING 


and ten other crafts 


Faculty of Twenty 
Short and Full Courses 


Open six days weekly and 
Monday and Thursday eves. 


Send for School Catalog 


UNIVERSAL 


|SCHOOL OF 


HANDICRAFTS 


“Sea Wind” b 
. 2519 RKO Bidg., Radio City, N. Y. C. 


y 
Ward Montague 


Doo SSSSSSSSSSHSSFSSSSSSSCOOSOOOOSO 


WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual class in Portrait Painting and 
Lithography With George Miller Printer 


June through September 


Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 
DOSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSSSOSSOSOOS 





@ FOUNDATIONS OF ART e 


Life Class Drawing @ Water Color @ Oils @ 
Etching @ Basis of Fashion, Design and 
Advertising Art 


INDIVIDUAL TESTED METHOD 
GEORGE BAER Schoot of ART 


180 W. 58th St., New York . sams CO-5-9438 











CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 





ine Artal 
DIRECT-PROJECT ART TRAINING 


One of America’s oldest art schools. Faculty of 33 
professionals. Commercial Art, Dress Design, Inte- 
rior Decorating, Industrial Design, Cartooning, 
Drawing, Painting and Art Teaching Methods. 


18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago Suite W-2 





UST Nal 
ILLUSTRATION SsscHNOL 


ADVERTISING ART—FASHION DRAWING—COSTUME 
DESIGN —PORTRAITURE—ILLUSTRATION—CARTOONING 
taught in a professional studio atmosphere by nationally 
known artists, including Penrhyn Stanlaws. FREE Placement 
Bureau. Valuable contacts. Successful alumni. First awards 
in important national contests. Catalog G. Alg. 4-2446. 


Atop Flatiron Building, 5th Ave., & 23rd Street, New York City 





C 





RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE ORIGINAL CARTOONS, at 
home, you can SELL! Cost is unusually low. Write tor FREE sample lesson 
plates, drawing test, and addresses of successfully trained students. No obligation. 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL Studio 4, Box 2194, CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Send for the 


“In 1891 
we made 
the first 


AIR BRUSH 
CATALOG 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
2173 North California Ave. 
CHICAGO - - - ILLINOIS 
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THE SPOTLIGHT 
MORILLA 


ARTISTS’ PAPERS 


—The Finest Available ! 


CANSON “AQUARELLE”, “INGRES”, “MiTEINTES” 
“MICHALLET” CHARCOAL PAPER 
MORILLA “AMERICAN” WATER COLOR PAPER 
A wide variety of surfaces in sheets, rolls, pads. 
INSIST ON MORILLA QUALITY! 

Sold by leading dealers—used in modern schools. 
1940 catalogue available to dealers and schools. 








THE MORILLA CO., 36 Cooper Square, N. Y. 



















Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 


ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cebalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean 
Blue, Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude 
Greens, Cadmium Yellows and Reds, 
Ultramarines, Vermilions, Umbers, Sien- 


nas, etc. 
— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 
a 

















The Fountain Air Brush 


The Air Brush of the Particular Artist 


Send for catalog 52 W. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 











PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON CANVAS 


| We reproduce on canvas, all stretched ready 
to paint, any photograph, drawing, tracing, 
film, negative or picture of any description 
Circular N on request. 


CLARK & FREED 
25 West 23rd Street, N. Y. C. 












YOU HOW. We mail you 


this fine picture in colors, with 
outlined canvas, 12 tubes of the 
needed oil colors, 
brushes, 


$ varied 
medium, v sage full 
directions for painting it from 
4 to Z. You send it to us for 
criticism, and for $3.00 postpaid 
you are thus able to obtain a 
selection of materials and worth- 
while help in the painting of a 
picture, 


D. M. CAMPANA ART CO., 442 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Your Reporter Reports 


The Lewis Artists’ Materials Company, 
19 West 43rd Street, New York City, is 
showing some cutters of interesting types 
suitable for mat cutting and the like. 
Most of these are hand cutters, though 
we find that an excellent electric stencil 
cutter is available there, designed for 
cutting light materials such as cardboard, 
stencil board, poster board, linoleum, 
beaver or litho board, celluloid, cork, 
etc., up to 4” in thickness. For further 
information address the company. 

Speaking of cutters, don’t fail to fol- 
low the advertisements of X-Acto knives 
which appear on our pages almost every 
month. 


An Electric Reader 


Here’s a gadget to help you see clearly 
and distinctly without straining your 
eyes, whether you read or whether you 
draw. It is called the Pike Electric 
Reader. It comes in two types (see cut). 
The outlet model, equipped with a “day- 
lite” lamp, uses common house current— 
either AC or DC. The battery model, 
self-contained, has a “soft light” lamp 
and operates with ordinary dry cells. In 
both models, full vision is assured any- 
where in the glass and not just in the 
center. The lens is made of precision 
ground and polished glass. It measures 
a full 344” across. This glass gives you 


the exact “magnification you need. At 2 
it magnifies 144 times; at 4”, 
3 times. 


2 times; 
and at 6”, 





American Handicrafts 
Company Expands 


The American Handicrafts Company, of 
193 William Street, New York, has taken 
over the stock of the Wrot Iron De- 
signers Company and is now in a posi- 
tion to furnish all materials formerly 
supplied by the latter company. This 
company wishes its customers to know 
that it will continue to add new mate- 
rials to its stock in line with its policy of 
giving prompt, efficient service to crafts- 
men in many fields. Inquiries for further 
information regarding either materials or 
instruction along craft lines will receive 
prompt attention. 


Fresco and Block Printing 


Equipment 
The Waldcraft Laboratories, Inc., 1635 
North Delaware Street, Indianapolis, 


Indiana, report that as a result of work in 
fresco done by their president Ida 
Strawn Baker in Mexico, the company 


now carries a full line of supplies and 
Continued on page 36 





THE SPOTLIGHT 


QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements of your 
small sketches and other opaque originals 
quickly, easily, and accurately. Postoscope 
projects them on poster board or any — 
drawing or painting material . . . right side to... 

size . . . ready for tracing. Great for reproducing po 
marks, lettering, etc. Hundreds already in use. 

SPECIAL TRIAL Write to-day for Free booklet that gives full 
OF FE R_ details, and special trial offer. No obligation. 
Once you see Postoscope, you won't ever want te be 

without it. 


F.D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. 

















CRAFT SUPPLIES 


We believe we have the mest complete 
Leathercraft line in the country. 
Leather by the whole or hall skia, cut piece, 


ing, and many other popular crafts. 

Send 10¢ for illustrated 74 page catalogue. 

AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 
Dictributors, of Quality on Supplies 


spartment A 
2124 So. Main St. M 193 William St. 
New York, N.Y 





Los Angeles, Calif. 











SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES 
Eagle Brand 
@ The-#75 Line @ 


For information concerning our line 
of Process Supplies write 


H. HOULBERG PAINT CO. 


3292 Milwaukee Ave. Chicago, Illinois 





for POSTER WORK ' 

=» ‘Standard for 39 years. To 

LO acquaint new users SPECIAL 

— OFFER 1-2 o2. ja each 

WHITE - BLACK - BROWN-MAGENTA-VERMILION-YELLOW- 
ORANGE-ULTRAMARINE GREEN-TURQUOISE-DARK RED- 
DARK GREEN POSTPAID ANYWHERE U. S. A. $1.50. 


RIEB ye. 8th St N. Y. 


“WE DON’T SELL QUANTITY— 
WE SELL QUALITY” 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Ine. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 





Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 


SILK SCREEN . 


Reproduce ALL types of posters—signs—dis- 
plays, etc., in one or more colors. Quick, mod- 
ern, ECONOMICAL! For details on individual 
or class instruction, write ... 


Silk Screen Supplies, Inc. 


1 Itanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Arnold Allen Epstean paints a ‘“‘stained glass” 


Our picture shows a most attractive 
window painted by Allen Epstean 
for the newly decorated restaurant 
Clichy at 134 East 61st Street, New 
York. 

The window is about 8x10 feet 
and the individual panes are 20x24 
inches. In each pane, Mr. Epstean 
has painted familiar scenes in the 
Clichy district of Paris including 
Montmartre, the Champs-Elysées, 
Church of Sacre Cour, and the 
Eiffel Tower. The result is gayly 
colorful and successfully imitative 
of stained glass. 

Mr. Epstean got these effects 
with Talens Transparent Colors 
for Painting on Glass. Ten separate 
colors (including white) come in 
one-ounce jars, a medium for thin- 








window 


ning with each jar. The colors are 
very transparent and brilliant, par- 
ticularly the red, yellow and 
orange, though opaque effects are 
possible when desired. In sky 
areas, to secure maximum luminos- 
ity, the artist uses the color very 
thin, with considerable medium. 

In addition to the window, Mr. 
Epstean painted two large mural 
panels, which, with the window, 
are the chief decorative features of 
the room. 

Mr. Epstean, a student of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design and Art 
Students League, is a portrait 
painter and illustrator. He has 
worked on murals with Robert K. 
Ryland. His pictures have been 
seen in many exhibitions. 








e TWO POPULAR $1.00 TITLES e 


PENCIL DRAWING by Watson 
PEN DRAWING by Guptill 


Each contains 64 pages of text and illustration, showing the beginner many 
fundamentals. Durably bound. Each $1.00, postpaid. 


AMERICAN ARTIST - 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
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equipment for fresco artists. It also offers 
a new and extremely inexpensive block 
printing press which is “selling like hot 
cakes.” 

Apropos of block printing, have you 
seen the new linoleum blocks which the 
American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, is now putting out made of a jet 
black linoleum? These have a fused gray 
top surface. This contrast in tone makes 
design cutting much easier and faster as 
well as saving on the eyesight. The black 
cut-out’ areas stand out prominently 
against the light top coating. 


New American Drawing 
Instruments 


Keuffel & Esser Co., long famous for their 
K & E Drawing Instruments, now offers 
a new set called Minusa, a name made 
by contracting “Made in U.S.A.” These 
are manufactured in their Hoboken, New 
Jersey, plant: address Dep’t A.A. for fur- 
ther information. 


Italian Masterpieces to be 
Shown at the Museum of 
Modern Art 


Stephen C. Clark, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the Museum of Modern 
Art, announces that the Museum has 
signed an agreement with the Royal 
Italian Government to exhibit the Italian 
masterpieces brought to this country last 
year for the San Francisco World’s Fair. 

“We have signed the agreement with 
the Royal Italian Government,” Mr. 
Clark said, “in order to give New York 
an opportunity to see the masterpieces 
before they are returned to Italy, where 
a law has recently been passed to pre- 
vent their ever leaving that country 
again. We accepted the exhibition only 
after we were informed that, for various 
reasons, the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
was not in a position to meet the re- 
quirements of the representatives of the 
Italian Government. 

“Our acceptance of this exhibition of 
Italian masterpieces does not indicate a 
change in the established policy of the 
Museum or any shifting of its emphasis 
on the contemporary arts. Our primary 
interest is, and will continue to be, in 
the field of modern art. Great master- 
pieces of art are not, however, bound by 
any period and the influence of the 
Italian Renaissance and Baroque tradi- 
tions upon the modern artist is funda- 
mental and continuous. We are, there- 
fore, glad to be given the opportunity to 
show these priceless masterpieces to the 
public of New York City.” The exhibi- 
tion opens Jan. 26. 


Art Auction Dinner 


Paintings, drawings, etchings, sculptures, 
old silver, porcelains and bibelots con- 
tributed by prominent collectors and art- 
ists in all parts of the country will be 
auctioned at a dinner at the Hotel Astor, 
Wednesday, January 31, 1940, for the 
benefit of the American Committee for 
Christian Refugees and the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee. 

Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase of 
New York University and Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach are co-chairmen of the com- 
mittee arranging the dinner. 

Men and women prominent in the 
world of art, music and literature will act 
as auctioneers to aid the relief fund. 

Reservations for the dinner can _ be 
made at the Art Auction Dinner Com- 
mittee, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 604. 


American Artist 











